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Carefully recorded notes upon the 
findings of your cases, not only the 
primary examination but also the 
subsequent visits, should always be 
kept. Nothing impresses a patient 
more than a good record of his case 
kept on file and referred to when- 
ever he consults you. No man has 
sufficiently retentive memory to 
carry the details of complaints and 
findings. To ask patients from visit 
to visit for a recital of their aches 
and pains, medicine taken, and so 
on, consumes time and impresses 
badly the sick man or woman. 


GeorGeE Doucitas Heap, M.D. 
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Consideration of the Réle of the Father in Treatment of a 
Mothers’ Aid Situation 


Phyllis Greenacre, M.D. 


F a man dies or becomes disabled, leaving 

a wife and young children in need, it is 
now possible in most of the states in this 
country for his widow to obtain some help 
in the way of support from public funds for 
the children, provided she has been a reason- 
ably good mother and is considered compe- 
tent to bring up her children. This is the 
nucleus of the mothers’ aid practice which, 
growing trom small beginnings in several 
different communities, first became a state- 
wide provision in Illinois in 1911, and has 
since spread rapidly, achieving an almost 
general acceptance. It is based on the reali- 
zation that financial need alone should not be 
permitted to break up a family life which has 
previously been reasonably healthy and ade- 
quate; and that, where economic resources 
have been so cut off by the death of the 
father as to jeopardize the continuity of 
the family life, then the state should step in 
in a quasi-paternalistic rdle to supply the 
funds which have previously been supplied 
through the personal father. It is a practice 
which in general has certainly more than 
justified itself on humanitarian and economic 
grounds; and it seems essentially sound and 
healthy. 

In its simplest terms it might be reduced 
pretty much to a matter of the financial sub- 
sidy of the family during the minority of the 
children. In actual experience, however, the 
social worker (or the state’s agent, or who- 
ever stands as the state’s representative in 
the distribution of public funds) finds him- 
self (or herself) playing a role which varies 
greatly from case to case, from being little 
more than the messenger who bears the 
check in some few cases to a very compli- 
cated supervisory relationship in others. 


The conception of the deficit as being pri- 
marily a financial one is perhaps not ade- 
quate—for it is not the father’s wage only 
but the father himself who is missing from 
the later family life. And I am inclined to 
believe that the adjustment of the worker’s 
relationship to the needs of the individual 
mothers’ aid case could be more wisely and 
expeditiously accomplished with the help of 
a survey of the conditions of and an evalua- 
tion of the actual extent of the father-loss 
suffered in each family. The father has 
been too much overlooked in these situations 
on the general assumption that, because he 
was dead or otherwise defunct, he was com- 
pletely out of the picture. In Miss Mary 
Bogue’s 1928 survey of the administration 
of mothers’ aid in ten communities, she 
remarks, “ not much had been learned about 
the father unless he had been abusive.” 
Actually, to exactly the extent that he has 
been in the picture in the past will his loss be 
felt by the family and the absence of his non- 
financial contributions to the family life be 
apparent. These deficits are often strikingly 
in evidence if the family comes in contact 
with the social agency very soon after the 
father’s death. 

A re-alignment or reconfiguration of 
intra-family activities and functions gener- 
ally occurs spontaneously but gradually after 
the father’s death, some of his functions 
being assumed by other members of the 
family. Sometimes the mother is able to 
fulfil to an amazing degree the rdle of both 
parents, but when this occurs, it means that, 
unless the father has been quite a nonentity, 
she must go through a transition period of 
development. Sometimes a grandfather, an 
uncle, or even friends help to fill the place 
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which has been left by the father’s death. 
Not infrequently the older children begin 
naturally to take over the paternal responsi- 
bilities; and in many Italian families the 
oldest son is very quickly enthroned in statu 
paterno, almost regardless of his age. 

The family group may not, however, pos- 
sess the resources within itself for making 
an adequate compensation for the father’s 
loss; but insofar as the loss is uncompen- 
sated for, it remains a real deficit; and the 
family situation has weak spots and is espe- 
cially vulnerable. It must be remembered 
that the adequacy of the family life before 
the father’s death has depended not wholly 
on the mother merely being a “ good 
mother’ but on some sort of co-operation 
between the mother and father, who together 
have been able to fill the parental place. 
Sometimes this is a 50-50 sort of balance, 
but sometimes it may be an 80-20 or a 20-80 
ratio. Whether the father has been the 20 
or the 80 will have an important effect on 
the condition of the family after his death. 
Probably in general we think of the mother 
as being the home-maker, and the house- 
keeper: as being in a sense the nurturer of 
the young children and closer to them in 
warmth of feeling by their very infantile 
dependence on her; while we think of the 
father as the provider, the protector, and the 
law-giver within the family. Commonly the 
idea of the mother is associated with that of 
loving care; the idea of the father with 
authority and protection against the world. 
Yet there is wide variation in the distribu- 
tion of these qualities between husband and 
wife; the family can realize itself only when 
there is a balance in the combination of 
qualities contributed by husband and wife. 
Awareness of the permanent deficits, the 
uncompensated losses, suffered through the 
father-loss makes it possible for the social 
worker to draw in whatever resources the 
community offers ; and to define more clearly 
his own (or her own) relationship to the 
family. 

We have been attempting recently to work 
out a plan or a scheme of systematic evalu- 
ation of these father-loss factors in the new 
mothers’ aid families, so that we might in- 
corporate this into our original investigation 
and plan of work in these cases. In this, I 
have been working with three of our staff 
social workers, Miss Marguerite Galloway, 


Miss Margery Saunders, and Miss Frieda 
Wildy. We have not yet arrived at a fin- 
ished and satisfying plan of investigation, 
but I would offer now a tentative review of 
the lines along which this formulation seems 
to progress. The important factors of the 
situation seem to fall naturally into three 
main groups: first, essentially economic 
functions, having to do with the actual past 
support of the family; second, special emo- 
tional patterns in the relationship between 
the parents, and between the parents and 
children; and third, the family’s past social 
contacts, 1.e., broadly any relationships out- 
side the immediate family group. These 
divisions may be somewhat categorical, but 
they represent broadly the lines of organiza- 
tion of the family life, and hark back to the 
fundamental needs of the child for food, for 
love, and for some contact with others of his 
kind. 


IN evaluating the past economic basis of the 
family life, it is important to get some pic- 
ture of the general standard of living which 
was actually attained before the loss of the 
father, as well as of the sort of economic 
goals or ambitions which the family has been 
cherishing for itself. It is only on this basis 
that one can sense the degree of disappoint- 
ment, thwarting, and relative deprivation 
which the family may be feeling through the 
loss of the father. The discrepancy between 
the past standard of living and that attain- 
able through the mothers’ aid may be the 
measure of the family’s come-down in the 
world, which will have to be met by some 
sort of individual philosophy or else may be 
harbored as a bitterness and resentment. 

I believe that the adequate realization and 
sensing of this is of great practical value in 
the treatment of the family; for this resent- 
ment—really directed against Fate which has 
made itself felt through the death of the 
father—this resentment and disappointment 
can readily be projected and converted into 
antagonism toward the worker, who may be- 
come the representative of impoverishment 
rather than of help in the eyes of the family. 
It is most likely to be unhealthily distorted 
in this way and focussed on the worker who 
takes the attitude that the family should be 
grateful for help and the money subsidy 
which is to save it from complete destitution. 
I have found this projected and misplaced 
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bitterness an especial problem of the older 
minor children of mother’s aid families, 
especially the children who are reaching 
adolescence about the time of the father’s 
loss. These children are coming to a period 
of unfolding and out-reaching in which (in 
any group of families at any economic level) 
they are likely to want a great deal and want 
it very urgently. It is a stage of develop- 
ment at which limitations appear especially 
cruel and binding; and in addition to the 
personal loss of the father, there may be a 
very raw, exposed, sore feeling at the family 
having to seek outside help. The investiga- 
tion seems prying, the social worker appears 
an indication of the depths to which the 
family has sunk. Without special handling 
this attitude, once it has arisen, may develop 
rather seriously into a more diffuse disap- 
pointment and chip-on-the-shoulder state, or 
into a fatalistic acceptance of an attitude of 
dependency with a minimization of individ- 
ual effort. 

In working with these situations, whether 
they have arisen in adolescent children or 
in the mothers, I have tried in each case 
to determine as best I could the amount 
of personal disappointment entailed in the 
family crisis which has arisen—to have some 
measure for myself of feeling the difference 
between the old order and the new. I never 
try to belittle this to the child, but rather to 
get some expression of it from him so that 
it can be looked at and faced, rather than 
left rankling. It is often a real loss, requir- 
ing a considerable readjustment of practical 
plans, as well as of feelings, and it must then 
be recognized as a loss and accepted as such. 
Sometimes, of course, it may be only a very 
relative thing, capable of supply through 
other channels than those seen by the child 
in the immediate situation. I have found it 
practical to give the child or the mother (as 
the case may be) some actual conception of 
the origin and growth of the mothers’ aid 
plan, for they have no such background of 
interpretation as the worker has, but usually 
know it only in terms of the individual dis- 
heartening situation. It is sometimes useful 
to draw some analogy between the adoption 
of mothers’ aid and the adoption of the pub- 
lic school movement. This draws upon the 
fundamental conception of the mothers’ aid 
provision as an extension of education to 
include home training as well as school-room 
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training. Expressed in simple terms, this is 
readily assimilated and the analogy to the 
public school (or any other public welfare 
movement, which is familiar and has already 
been accepted) removes much of the sting 
of feeling socially inferior. 

Under the consideration of the past eco- 
nomic basis of the family life, it is also 
important to determine how the family 
finances have been shared by the husband, 
wife, and children: whether the father has 
been the sole wage earner of the past or 
whether the wife and children have partici- 
pated in this. The wife who has taken a 
hand in earning the living before her hus- 
band’s death or been a wage earner before 
her marriage may feel less panic but more 
embarrassment and loss of self-esteem in 
asking for financial help than the wife who 
has never known the feel of a pay envelope. 
There is a greater possibility, too, of her 
seeking again to contribute to the family’s 
income. 

The attitude toward money and _ its 
handling which the widow brings to the 
mothers’ aid situation may have been molded, 
or perhaps only revealed, by the way in 
which she and her husband have handled the 
family money during his lifetime. Has the 
man made the money but turned over an 
intact pay envelope to his wife, receiving 
back from her his lunch and carfare allow- 
ance; or has he, on the other hand, kept a 
firm hold on the purse strings, managing it 
all himself and possibly even keeping his 
family in ignorance of the extent of his 
earnings? In the American public, one sees 
quite often the extremes, on the one hand, 
of the grocery buying husband and, on the 
other, the wife who purchases all her hus- 
band’s clothing, as well as all the gradations 
between. Have there been any attempts at 
saving, at buying a home, at taking out in- 
surance, or planning further education for 
the children; and whose initiative has given 
rise to these? It is from these concrete de- 
tails that one can trace the patterns of the 
former family life, measure the attitudes and 
experience with which the widow is equipped 
to meet the new situation and gage how 
much of a readjustment she will have to 
make either in handling and planning the use 
of money, on the one hand, or in accepting 
the supervisory scrutiny of the state’s repre- 
sentative, on the other. 
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IN considering in general the emotional 
relationships within the family, it is often 
difficult to know how much one can deter- 
mine in the initial investigation, and how 
much one must wait for subsequent contacts 
during the early period of work with the 
mothers’ aid family after it has been defi- 
nitely accepted. One must realize that, par- 
ticularly where the case is referred very soon 
after the death of the man, the emotional 
situation is acute and not a measure of the 
ordinary tenor of the family life. If one 
tries then to get an idea of the father’s con- 
tribution to the emotional life of the family, 
one may get a picture so completely clouded 
by an exaggerated, idealized, and over-com- 
pensated estimate of the recently deceased 
husband as to be quite useless. On the other 
hand, it may be the time of choice for obtain- 
ing this information, as the wife may be 
more accessible to and really in need of a 
sympathetic approach then than later. I 
know of no infallible rule of technique by 
which the interpretation of these husband- 
‘ estimates can be made. The validity of the 
interpretation depends somewhat on the in- 
tuition and the experience of the worker, 
and a literal-minded and inexperienced 
worker undoubtedly will have much diffi- 
culty here in evaluating what she may have 
elicited. I would emphasize in general the 
need for the worker to put herself in a re- 
ceptive, listening attitude with as few ques- 
tions as possible, to get the client’s own 
spontaneous account of the family life, cir- 
cumstantial and meandering as it may be. 
This is probably the most productive of good 
results and is most likely to give fullest in- 
formation, with a minimum of trauma to the 
client and even the possibility of a degree of 
release to her. If the information is not 
readily forthcoming, it cannot well be forced 
or wrung forth, for then it is almost sure to 
be both distorted and paingiving. It is often 
possible, however, to get some supplementary 
idea of the emotional life of the family from 
interested relatives or friends. 

The direct sexual need of the recent 
widow is often a factor producing tension 
and strain, which may be quite over-looked 
or unsympathetically dealt with by the 
worker. This is not to be greatly wondered 
at, as the woman herself may be only 
vaguely aware of this disturbing factor in 
her own situation. In no group of social 


work clients is this probably so frequently a 
tacit problem for, by the very natural selec- 
tion of the cases, one is dealing with a group 
of women with families in which the num- 
ber of children and the recentness of birth 
of the last child bespeak clearly the impor- 
tance and continuity of the sexual activity. 
At whatever level this has been accepted by 
the woman—whether as an unwelcome duty 
or as a natural desire—its sudden wiping out 
creates a problem of readjustment. Aside 
from this direct psycho-sexual deprivation 
of the widow, there are of course all the 
other elements of the mesh work of feelings 
which bind a husband and wife in harmony 
or disharmony—the stuff or fabric of which 
the marriage has been made, some realization 
of which will give the worker a much more 
comprehensive idea of the plight in which 
the client now is. There is the question in 
many cases of the emotional domination of 
the husband or wife, the one by the other, 
for it makes a great difference in the hand- 
ling and expectations of a mothers’ aid situ- 
ation whether one deals with a clinging vine 
which must suddenly stand alone and in 
addition bear the weight of its own fruit; 
or whether one deals rather with a woman 
who has ruled by commanding or wheedling 
her husband and family. 

Aside from these questions of the rela- 
tions between husband and wife there are, 
too, special problems involving the relation- 
ship between parents and children, especially 
between the father and children. It is well 
to ask how much and in what ways has the 
father really entered into the lives of his 
children—whether he has been a companion 
to them; on whose initiative family recre- 
ation has been planned and undertaken; 
whether the father has shared equally in the 
lives of his sons and his daughters? Or 
whether there has been a favorite child and, 
if so, how has the father-loss affected this 
child; and as part of the same problem, how 
has it affected the other children? One sees 
often cross-currents within the family, 
caused by the special identification of one or 
another of the children with the lost father. 
Some clue to this may frequently be ob- 
tained through asking simply which of the 
children resemble the father. The answer 
very frequently includes not only a state- 
ment of physical resemblance, but of real or 
fancied similarity of temperament and 
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make-up—which may put either a positive or 
a negative valuation on the child so identi- 
fied, according to the nature of the bond 
between the parents. There are frequently 
situations, too, in which the mother tries too 
abruptly and too completely to substitute 
one or another of her children for the lost 
father, thereby producing strain and some- 
times distortion of the child. It is the oldest 
child or the child especially emotionally 
identified with the father who is most likely 
to be selected by the mother. (This was the 
situation in the second case, which I shall 
present later.) Another common evidence 
and outcropping of the disturbed intra- 
family relationships is seen in the case of the 
youngest child who, in so many instances, 
has been born just a short time before or 
sometimes after the father’s death. This 
child is so often a spoiled and explosively 
domineering infant, because the whole 
family have focussed on him an over-solici- 
tude and emotionally charged pampering to 
make up for the fact that “the poor child 
has never known a father.” 

The question of the family authority may 
be an important one: in which parent has it 
been invested, and what sort of a philosophy 
and technique of discipline of the children 
have the parents somehow evolved in the 
past? Whatever division of love and law 
has existed between the parents in the man- 
agement of their children during the life- 
time of the father will indicate the strength 
or weakness of the mother in the similar 
management of the new fatherless situation. 
Not infrequently the social worker must step 
in here to help the mother to make contacts 
which will supplement her own abilities— 
the mother may find it helpful or even neces- 
sary to turn to the school, the priest, or even 
the Scout leader to support her in the man- 
agement of her boys, whose activities are 
becoming disorganized or chaotic without 
the steadying influence of the father. To 
this extent the community may be called 
upon to widen its paternalistic rdle beyond 
that of simple financial subsidy. Sometimes 
the worker himself or herself must serve 
in some measure as a father substitute, or a 
sort of stop-gap anyway, to supply some of 
the missing father functions in relation to 
the children. I see little danger in this when 
it is done with full awareness and considera- 
tion, rather than primarily to fulfil the 
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worker’s own emotional needs. These ques- 
tions which have been raised are not in- 
tended to cover the entire gamut of prob- 
lems, by any means, but rather to suggest 
the concrete points on which a survey of the 
emotional relationships within the family 
may turn. 


CONSIDERATION of the connection of 
the family with the neighbors and the com- 
munity, the way and the extent to which 
each family has been suspended as a unit in 
the social structure of the group life, is of 
very great importance in planning the recon- 
structive therapy for the family; for the 
utilization of channels of social contacts and 
the tapping of community resources to help 
fill the special deficits and needs of each indi- 
vidual family must be determined in some 
measure by what the family already knows, 
is familiar with, and can assimilate. The 
introduction of new elements of social rela- 
tionships will more likely require special 
thought, initiative, and technique on the part 
of the social worker. 

We see quite frequently in our mothers’ 
aid families (and in other families too, for 
that matter) two contrasting patterns of 
social contacts: the one in which, in a gen- 
eral way, the social contacts of the family 
and its relationship to the outside world are 
largely determined by the father, often 
through his work contacts, and the wife 
knows only those people whom the husband 
brings home or selects for her ; and the oppo- 
site, in which the husband definitely dele- 
gates to his wife the social life of the family 
and himself feels little responsibility for it. 
In family social life of this pattern the social 
contacts are much more likely to be made 
through the business of being neighborly, or 
through the children, or by the channel of 
the church. In the first instance, the loss of 
the father may reduce the family’s social 
life to a practical zero, to be reconstructed 
then either through the development of the 
mother, or taken over by the children as they 
grow up. In either eventuality the social 
worker may function as the steerer or stimu- 
lant. In the second instance, the loss of the 
father generally has a much less threatening 
effect on the social life of the family. While 
these two situations represent contrasts and 
extremes and there are any number of de- 
grees of marital reciprocity between them, 
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yet it is the extremes which are especially 
significant and to be reckoned with, as it is 
in these situations that the family life may 
have appeared adequately well-rounded and 
full with both parents alive, but is especially 
liable to be unbalanced and either grossly 
lacking or topheavy after the death of the 
father. It is especially likely to be a prob- 
lem, too, to sustain a sound social life after 
the death of the father in some of the 
foreign-born families. I have encountered it 
with Italians in particular, where the wife 
may, by custom rather than by temperament, 
have been quite sequestered and un-Ameri- 
canized in the home even to the point of not 
speaking English after years of residence, 
while the husband through his work as well 
as through his old world mores has encom- 
passed all the contacts between the family 
and the outside world. In such cases, the 
widowed mother may be at first extremely 
helpless, floundering, and intimidated by her 
more Americanized and socially assertive 
children, and require special help during the 
initial period of the mothers’ aid relation, 
whereas the later development depends upon 
uncovering and bringing into play her 
inherent potentialities. 


OFr the number of cases which we have 
reviewed from the point of view of the 
evaluation along the lines indicated, I have 
selected as samples two which presented 
contrasting pictures: one the case of a 
mothers’ aid family in which the mother 
was able to an unusual dezree to take over 
the direction of her family and the mothers’ 
aid relationship did actually consist almost 
entirely in a financial subsidy ; and the other 
a mothers’ aid case which failed because 
there had been an inadequate sizing up of the 
importance and size of the father’s role, and 
the situation following his death was not 
sufficiently safeguarded at its most vulner- 
able points. 

The first case is that of an Irish widow, Mrs. 
Delia B, who was about 45 years old when, in 1927, 
she began to receive an allowance in behalf of her 
two little girls. When I first saw her last Feb- 
ruary, it was stated that she was a very conscien- 
tious woman, devoted to her two children; was 
quite intelligent, but subject to an Irish temper 
which would blow out occasionally, especially in 
resistance against accepting supervision of money 
expenditures. The two children, now 9 and 12, 
were attending the parochial school where both 


were considered outstandingly good students and 
exceptionally promising material. The mother’s 


relationship to the supervising agent was more 
prickly than positively antagonistic, but it was 
pretty consistently edgy. Review of the whole 
situation was asked in view of this difficulty of 
contact with the mother and also the promise of 
development of the children. 

Mrs. B was somewhat careworn in appearance, 
neat but shabby. Rather surprisingly she looked 
somewhat younger than her actual age and would 
have passed more readily for 40 than 50. She 
could be induced to talk fairly readily although she 
was never loquacious and, even when imparting 
rather confidential personal facts, she maintained 
an air of considerable reserve. 

By her own account, she was the sixth among 
nine children in a fairly well-knit family with 
strong family interests. Her father was a farmer 
in Western Ireland, where the family lived for 
many years. Four of the children older than she 
were brothers; the only older sister had entered a 
convent to become a nun and died of pneumonia 
soon afterward. Mrs. B had finished 8th grade 
at fourteen, and then would have liked herself to 
become a Sister, but was dissuaded by her mother, 
who feared a fate like the older girl’s. When I 
saw her, she still had regret and a mild resentment 
against the mother for having interfered with this 
choice, and felt that she had been deprived of her 
true vocation. 

In spite of her desire for a cloistered life and in 
seeming contradiction to it, she estimated herself 
as not in the least timid or shy about going out in 
the world; she always wanted to travel and never 
wished to remain at home with her family. At 14 
she had gone to a nearby town where she worked 
until 16 in a sort of apprentice capacity in a large 
general store, learning something of buying, sell- 
ing, stock-taking, bookkeeping, and in fact most 
of the ropes of general storekeeping. At 16, she 
had established a shop with her oldest brother in a 
small town some miles from the family home. 
This venture with her brother lasted five or six 
years, terminating when she and her father opened 
a similar shop and she acted as store manager. 
She remained in this capacity until sometime after 
her marriage at 31. 

Her husband was four years younger than she 
and a clerk in her father’s store For a time after 
the marriage, she and her husband both continued 
to work in her father’s business, but economic con- 
ditions were bad and after two years they came to 
this country. She was the only one of her family 
who ever left Ireland. Her whole manner of tell- 
ing of this was perhaps significantly unusual in 
that in her first account of this she said nothing at 
all of being married at the time of her emigration 
and told of how she had come to this country 
alone and had no relatives here, making the trip 
over only with another young woman. It was only 
on detailed questioning that I elicited the fact that 
her husband had preceded her to this country by 
six or seven months; had already obtained work 
here and was waiting here for her. This dropping 
out of the husband in her spontaneous account of 
her life appeared rather persistently, although when 
I questioned her she readily enough straightened 
the situation out for me and did not give any evi- 
dence of marked disturbance or conflict in regard 
to him. Ever since coming to this country she had 
lived in a small town where a number of Irish 
people from her home community had already set- 
tled. The husband had no particular trade in the 
old country, and switched from one job to another, 
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but was employed quite continuously. He never 
earned large wages (his maximum was $30 to $40 
a week), and the family were not able to save 
much, but managed to come through adequately up 
to the time of his illness and death from a pro- 
longed attack of encephalitis. 

Both the children were born in this country, the 
first child six years after marriage, the second three 
years later. Mrs. B stated that she was anxious to 
have children but had given up the idea of ever 
having any; so that she was particularly surprised 
and pleased to find herself pregnant after six years 
of marriage. Neither pregnancy was difficult, and 
child-birth was “ no trouble at all.” 

Mrs. B said almost nothing spontaneously about 
her husband, although she willingly gave asked-for 
information. He, too, had been born in Ireland in 
the same general locality in which she had lived. 
His family were respectable farming people. He 
was the only boy, with three sisters, and after 
finishing the grammar school, he worked on his 
father’s farm until he started to work as clerk in 
the store where she met him. Mrs. B claims to 
have been quite happy with him and to have felt 
that their marriage was quite satisfactory except 
for their relative poverty. Still she would rather 
have gone into the convent. She thought she had 
never had a very strong sex urge herself, acquies- 
cing in but not desiring sex relations. Her hus- 
band was never especially passionate, in her terms 
being “good and considerate” on this score. She 
thought that since his death she had never been 
aware of any sexual tension or need herself, and in 
this had considered herself lucky as she was aware 
of the problem presenting itself more urgently to 
some of her friends who had confided in her. Her 
account of her life before her marriage would 
indicate that she had been associated with men in 
a business way for many years and considered 
them very satisfactory friends but that she never 
had any deeper interest in any of them. She did 
not wish me to think that she had had no atten- 
tions from men or was unattractive to them, but 
nevertheless she did not make as clear a distinction 
between business attentions and amorous ones as 
she might have if she had had more experience in 
the latter. She did not now think that she would 
ever care to marry again under any circumstances. 

She spoke of her husband as an extremely quiet 
person, entirely absorbed in the children to whom 
he was devoted. He was faithful in earning 
money, brought home his pay envelope intact and 
he turned it over to her without opening it him- 
self, receiving back from her what she gave him. 
She managed all the expenditures for the family 
and he always complimented her on making a dol- 
lar go a long way. It was quite apparent that she 
rather fancied herself as a business woman and 
felt that she had had sound business training and 
experience in the old country. During the hus- 
band’s lifetime, although he was probably the less 
assertive one of the two, it was he who made most 
of the social contacts for the family. He belonged 
to no clubs, but was friendly and outgoing and 
joined with the local Irish group who were his 
neighbors. After his death, his widow “did not 
bother much with them” and such contacts as she 
made were largely through the children and the 
church. Still she had many loyal supporters and 
the high regard in which she was held was evident 
from the hearty recommendations that were made 
when she applied for the allowance. She was 
known, for example, to have offered a temporary 
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home to other children in the neighborhood when 
their mother was ill; and she seemed in general to 
be more of a protector than a free participant in 
her type of neighborliness. 

Discussion of her plans for her children brought 
forth other traits. She regarded both children as 
naturally good and had never found discipline any 
problem at all. It was obvious that she put a 
premium on conventionally orthodox behavior. On 
the other hand, she was genuine in her desire not 
to impose her ambitions or demands upon the chil- 
dren but to allow them to make their own plans 
according to their own inclinations. She would be 
pleased if one of the children should wish to enter 
the convent, but would not suggest or encourage 
it, and thought that she would be satisfied if 
neither of them planned to do so. She was some- 
what bothered by the social worker’s presenting 
the problem of the vocational plans for the chil- 
dren, considered this as premature, and undoubtedly 
regarded it as an intrusion. 

I have given this case in some detail as it 
seemed necessary to present the sort of 
factual mosaic on which any interpretative 
analysis must be based. To sum it up 
briefly, we have the picture of a past family 
life in which the parental roles have been 
distributed in a rather unusual fashion. The 
wife appears to have been generally the 
dominant one, the provider in most respects, 
with the exception of the actual wage earn- 
ing and, even in this sphere, her premarital 
business experience gave her the sense of 
special qualifications and of self-reliance. 
She was never comfortable in a dependent 
role; always supplemented the mothers’ 
allowance by doing sewing at home; and, 
not wholly satisfied with this, had projected 
a plan for establishing an employment 
agency, which was washed away, however, 
by the wave of unemployment. The loss of 
the husband in this family had meant eco- 
nomically the loss of his wages; emotionally 
the loss of companionship to his wife and 
his children, and especially an element of 
gentleness and fondness for life and people 
which his wife possessed in a very much less 
degree. The wife does not seem to have 
suffered any real sexual-emotional depriva- 
tion by his loss; there is, in fact, the hint of 
a release here. On the other hand, the hus- 
band seems to have been the family’s social 
lubricant, and without him they are more 
apart and reserved than before. It is ob- 
vious that what supervision can be given 
here must be tactfully directed toward car- 
rying on the social interests and activities 
of the children and not through the manage- 
ment of the details of the woman’s buying 
and household budget. When it is necessary 
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to take up these financial arrangements with 
her, it had certainly best be done on a 
matter-of-fact business basis which she 
understands rather than with a helpfully 
supervisory attitude which she inevitably 
resents and resists. 


The second case is that of Mrs. K, a semi- 
literate Russian-Polish woman of about 35, who 
was granted an allowance for her three children, 
two boys and a girl, between the ages of five 
months and seven years at the time of the father’s 
death late in 1928. The parents had never been 
through a legal marriage ceremony, but had lived 
for about twelve years in an apparently stable and 
harmonious common-law relationship. 

Mr. K, who was about her own age, had been a 
worker on a large estate throughout all the earlier 
years of their life together, but for the two and 
one-half years preceding his death, after the sale 
of the estate, he had done various laboring jobs in 
the city, changing jobs frequently and having rather 
a difficult time of it, but had been pre-eminently 
devoted to his family’s interest, caring for the 
household and children with great fidelity during 
his wife’s illnesses, and so on. When he died 
rather suddenly of influenza, he left his family a 
few hundred dollars as insurance but this was their 
only economic resource. The allowance was 
granted about ten months later. It was especially 
noted at this time that the woman was not adept 
in handling or managing money, as well as having 
been somewhat isolated in her home, and that she 
would need more than the usual help in planning 
her budget and making expenditures. 

She continued to receive an allowance for ap- 
proximately a year and a half. During the early 
part of this mothers’ aid period, she was described 
as unstable, highly emotional, and overly solicitous 
about her children to the extent of being continu- 
ally fretful and anxious, causing her to become 
involved in petty quarrels with her neighbors over 
the children. The allowance was discontinued 
when this state of affairs became augmented by 
Mrs. K’s illegitimate pregnancy. 

The review of the life situations of the parents 
and their relative rdéles in the family life which I 
shall give here, is condensed from the material of 
the original investigation together with facts ob- 
tained at our subsequent re-examination of the 
case, which was rather in the nature of a post- 
mortem. 

Mrs. K had been next to the youngest in a large 
peasant family in Russian Poland, had never 
attended school, and had lived at home, sometimes 
working in the fields, until she came to the United 
States at the age of 19. She was really brought 
here by an older sister, who had emigrated earlier 
and sent her passage money to join her. In this 
country she worked as a domestic, until she settled 
down to a practical marriage with Mr. K. Just 
why this arrangement was never legalized is not 
clear, as no real purpose or principle could be dis- 
covered which would explain this unless possibly 
Mr. K had an earlier undissolved marriage. Mr. 
K was her first lover; she desired marriage; felt 
uneasy that it was not legally done, and repeatedly 
brought the issue up, but it was always postponed 
or dictatorially refused by Mr. K. 

After their establishment together, the husband 
and wife lived and worked on an estate, where the 
man was a, gardener. Mrs. K_ boarded other 


helpers, and herself had charge of the farm’s 
poultry yard. In this period they lived quite com- 
fortably though in a rather isolated fashion. They 
handled comparatively little money, as their living 
maintenance was part of their remuneration, but 
they were excellently provided with food and 
shelter. During this period, however, Mrs. K had 
almost no life of her own, but was rather an acces- 
sory to her husband. The last two and a half 
years before the man’s death were more difficult in 
general for, with the sale of the farm estate where 
both had been employed, they found it difficult to 
get a similar situation and moved then to a city in 
another part of the county. Here the man did 
laboring jobs such as he could get; but was faced 
with much more competition and with the need of 
providing all the details of the quarters and food 
which had been supplied before. 

The picture we have of Mr. K supplements that 
of his wife interestingly. Coming from the same 
general background in Russia, and of about the 
same age as Mrs. K, he was, however, a much 
more aggressive and assertive person. An unkind 
and abusive stepmother helped him to emancipate 
at an early age, and at 17 he had come to this 
country to look out for himself. Of the period 
between this time and his affiliation with Mrs. K, 
we have no details. He was known as a faithful, 
hard-working, stubborn man, drinking to excess 
occasionally rather than habitually. He was dis- 
tinctly a vigorous, virile person, yet was described 
as “almost like a woman” in his tender care for 
his wife and children during his wife’s illnesses. 
He was distinctly the master and head of the 
family ; made the money and managed it; arranged 
about the insurance, and instigated whatever moves 
the family made. He was the provider and the 
authority in the household. Toward his wife, he 
is said to have been generally affectionate and 
tender—as well as elaborately gallant when he had 
offended her by drinking. He could, on the other 
hand, be over-bearing and stubborn, and was so 
especially on the topic of the marriage. They lived 
a continuously active sexual life in which the wife, 
too, had a sense of fulfilment and satisfaction; and 
an acute and distressing sense of loss Jater on. He 
is said to have been genuinely anxious for children, 
and always devoted to them and interested in plan- 
ning for their future. He was the Authority, too, 
in the children’s disciplinary management. 

What social contacts the family had were made 
by him. At first, during the period on the farm, 
the friends were his fellow-workers and were nat- 
urally much about. After their move to the city, 
he continued occasionally to bring home men with 
whom he worked. The family had almost no par- 
ticipation in any real community life, were cut off 
from their church, and Mrs. K had almost no 
women friends. There were no relatives to draw 
upon for he was quite alone and her only sister in 
the country had married and returned to Poland 
during the war period. 

What happened to this family with the loss of the 
father? There was the economic deficit cropping 
up very soon, of course, and the woman without 
training, experience, or opportunity trying to meet 
it. She had had even less than the ordinary amount 
of experience in handling money and in making 
household expenditures. She did not have the 
formal school training to give her reasonable 
assurance in manipulating figures. Consequently, 
although undoubtedly honest, she showed poor 
judgment in expenditures, had sometimes to be 
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rescued before she got herself into quite a muddle, 
and was in a continual mild panic lest she be over- 
charged in making purchases. She accepted with 
gratitude the dependence, possibly implied in the 
mothers’ aid, and never showed any sign of 
resentment. 

In her emotional loss, she tended first to unload 
on her children, especially on the oldest and 
youngest. She turned to the oldest child, when he 
was seven or eight, and talked to him as though 
he would soon be his father’s successor in being 
able to go out and work for the family and take 
care of them all. This potential capacity was so 
developed in fantasy between the mother and the 
little boy that he talked of it zealously as though 
it were almost at hand and, imagining himself to 
reproduce his father’s work status in every way, 
confided that he could not remember the exact 
address where his father had worked and where 
he, too, would have a job, but he was still sure he 
could find it some way. The youngest child, who 
was but a few months old at the time of the 
father’s death, was more than ever the beloved 
baby, and unswaddled very slowly. 

During all this time Mrs. K made few contacts 
with her neighbors, and had almost no interests 
outside her home and children, except what might 
incidentally adhere to her doing an occasional 
day’s laundry work in some one else’s home. She 
was not used to a wider horizon except as it had 
been supplied through her husband; and besides 
this, she was undoubtedly ill at ease with other 
women because of the possible uncovering of her 
ambiguous marital state, which could now never 
be remedied. Of irregularities of this sort, women 
are conspicuously less tolerant than men. She was 
always on guard with neighbor women, was sus- 
picious of and fretted by them. 

Whether because her faltering attempts at emo- 
tional compensation were not really adequate: or 
whether she was driven more specifically by defi- 
nite reassertion of her sexual needs, she turned 
then to a friend of her husband’s who came occa- 


sionally to the house. She later spoke of him as a 
“fine looking man—so big and strong,” and had 
undoubtedly a considerable emotional interest in 
him. From interviews with her later it seemed, 
too, that in accepting this man sexually she had 
some simple feeling of reproducing the beginning 
of her (common-law) marriage to her husband. 
The husband’s friend became definitely the substi- 
tute for the husband. When she found herself 
pregnant, she straightway confided in him, and was 
naively re-assured by his admonitions to take care 
of herself. When she did not see him again, she 
thought some accident had occurred to him, and 
started on a round of inquiries of all possible 
acquaintances. Even after the baby was born and 
he had not yet re-appeared, she could scarcely 
believe that she had been deserted and still thought 
of him hopefully, only with considerable difficulty 
facing the reality of the situation. 


Here, then, was a woman who in the loss 
of the husband had suffered so serious an 
immediate loss in so many respects that she 
required special attention and social work 
nursing, as it were, through her period of 
re-adjustment, if she was to make the grade 
at all. Her essential honesty, her keen 
attachment to her children, and her desire 
for responsibility for them had been obvious 
from the outset, but the weakness of her 
inexperience, of her special emotional situ- 
ation, and of her social isolation had re- 
mained comparatively obscured. She had 
needed, not only financial subsidy and its 
ramifications, but emotional support and 
help in her social relations to an unusual 
degree. 


Case Recording: A Committee Report 
Rachel Childrey 


O say that the record should fit the case 

to be recorded has little meaning, save 
as we know the possibilities of different 
kinds of recording. Accordingly, our atten- 
tion this year has centered about an attempt, 
by experiment and discussion, to discover 
the kinds of records best fitted for certain 
kinds of case work. Though our philoso- 
phies of case work, our theoretical interpre- 
tations of a given case, our opinions as to 
specific instances of case work treatment 
have all formed a part of our discussions, we 
have come back to the question we set our- 
selves to try to answer: how to fit a record 
to the case work and the case. We have 
been concerned, then, primarily with the 
technique of record writing. 
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A great number of the cases we carry are 
treated on the basis of meeting a concrete 
need for relief or for certain services. To 
this sort of case work, concerned largely 
with the external situation, two general 
forms of recording seem applicable. The 
commonest is perhaps the chronological 
record. This is perhaps best written descrip- 
tively, rather than as a detailed account of 
the contact. Close attention to sequence and 
the recording of many details irrelevant to 
the case work in process can thus be 
eliminated. 

Even more than the chronological record, 
the summarized record lends itself to the 
recording of case work on the level of pro- 
viding relief and opportunities. Like the 
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chronological record, this form would tend 
to minimize attention to detail and sequence. 
Since every family is individual in its needs 
and the case work which tries to meet these 
needs must vary, different sorts of sum- 
marizing are required. Monthly summaries 
may emphasize the various aspects of the 
total situation, such as relief, health, work, 
and so on. If the case work relates more 
specifically to the individuals, the develop- 
ments concerning each one may be recorded 
separately. 

For summarizing to be valuable, it must 
be planned in advance. Only thus can one 
provide for adequate preparation of notes 
and organization of material. Without this 
the summary becomes only recording of 
vague and inaccurate guess work of doubt- 
ful value. The important thing is that the 
use of summaries should not be an easy way 
out of long overdue dictation or an excuse 
for letting it get behind. When well done, a 
summarized record is a valuable and eco- 
nomical tool for all concerned. 

Planful summarizing becomes more im- 
portant in solving our total recording prob- 
lem because of the weight we now give to 
the detailed recording of therapeutic case 
work. We recognize a limit to the time 
available for dictation. In order to main- 
tain a balance between the comparatively 
greater amount of time required for record- 
ing each therapy case and the greater num- 
bers of the other types of cases, it seems 
important that the recording of the latter be 
condensed. Without prejudicing the effec- 
tiveness of the record or its value in case 
work, the planned summary accomplishes 
this end by the elimination of details irrele- 
vant to the work at hand. 


SINCE the practice of therapy through a 
relationship is relatively new, we cannot 
speak definitively as to its recording. By 
our study of examples, we have found cer- 
tain elements to be important. Because of 
our increased awareness of the meaning of 
all that transpires in such a relationship, cer- 
tain facts take on new relevancy. A matter 
of fact recording of reality factors, such as 
the handling of relief, can be dealt with very 
briefly in the record as in the interview. 
The resultant record attempts to recreate the 
interview as it occurred. The sequence of 
what takes place within an interview indi- 


cates the client’s associations and his emo- 
tional responses. The overt behavior, in- 
cluding conscious activity and unconscious 
gesturing, and the overt display of emotion 
give clues to the meaning of the material 
being presented orally. The case worker’s 
activity—what she says and does—is also 
important. Since the silence of the client 
and the tension he displays have meaning to 
the case worker in relation to the client’s 
problem, just as the worker’s silence is full 
of meaning for the client, it is important 
that the silences of both be recorded. 

To include all these elements demands a 
record made either verbatim or by “ total 
recall.” A verbatim report, while the only 
kind that is purely objective, could be ob- 
tained only by a mechanical device. In the 
method of “ total recall,” both conscious and 
unconscious selection play their part. Into 
this selection of facts which are relevant, 
even when seemingly all-inclusive, enter the 
worker’s own theories of psychology and 
powers of observation, her body of knowl- 
edge, and her emotional blind spots. Thus 
it is evident that the case worker’s own 
knowledge and emotions operate to affect 
the record by elision or distortion even when 
she is making a real effort to record 
objectively. 

This need not be an excuse for a Jaissez- 
faire attitude, but a challenge to bring under 
the control of consciousness the elements of 
the process which can be controlled. One of 
these is the time which elapses between the 
holding of an interview and the recording 
of it. This is important since it gives oppor- 
tunity for the operation of the case worker’s 
repressions. Thus, as this lapse of time is 
reduced, the worker has more conscious con- 
trol and can achieve greater objectivity in 
her record. 

The method of recording which puts 
special emphasis on sequence reproduces the 
interview as it transpired, including what the 
client says and does and the case worker’s 
activity. In this method the worker does not 
attempt to incorporate an interpretative de- 
scription of the material presented. How- 
ever, her thinking as to its meaning should 
not be lost, and in order to give meaning to 
subsequent steps in treatment, it may be 
attached to the interview in some manner 
which differentiates it from the account of 
the interview itself. 
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CLARE M. 


Though the essential form of the record- 
ing of a therapeutic relation may be the 
same for all workers, the individual styles 
of various case workers would tend to 
change the character of the result. Some, 
though recording as objectively as possible, 
without descriptive interpretation but with 
attention to sequence and detail, would 
nevertheless condense and paraphrase the 
content of the interview. Others, by using 
a more conversational form, give the im- 
pression of the impact of the interview, 
which has real advantage even though one 
recognizes that it cannot truly be direct 
quotation. 


EACH of us may prefer one kind of writ- 
ing without regard to the level on which the 
case is carried, because our method has sub- 
jective values for us. If we can lessen the 
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subjective element in this, as we attempt to 
rid our relationship with the client of sub- 
jectivity, we may make our own method of 
peculiar value. We need not destroy our 
own individuality and the peculiar contribu- 
tion we can make. But, by being conscious 
of the meaning which our method has for 
us, we may use it more effectively and 
acquire more diversity within our range. 
Any method may be vitiated by the way it is 
used and the extremes to which it is carried. 
Each method has its own objective values if 
it can be used for these rather than for its 
subjective value to the worker. 

With this in mind, the committee has felt 
that we may have made only a beginning in 
the study and experimentation necessary if 
we are each to acquire the skill to use re- 
cording which is fitted to the case work, and 
therefore valuable for the job at hand. 


Ostriches . . . or Statesmen? 
Clare M. Tousley 


Age we being ostriches,” is the question 
we need to put to ourselves as family 
social workers this winter. An ostrich is 
not a realist, certainly, for the head-in-the- 
sand business doesn’t help in facing facts. 

The prime fact I believe we should face 
anew in our interpretation this winter is 
this: The boards of directors of family 
societies are made up of iaymen; all 
final decisions affecting our destinies are 
made by them—theirs is the ultimate respon- 
sibility and power for determining the 
quality and quantity of our work and the 
personnel to do it; behind this row of lay- 
men stand a larger and wider row of the 
laymen they represent—the contributors. 

At this point enter the ostrich. 
Most of us have thought of interpretation in 
terms of a few columns of newspaper pub- 
licity, or an annual report which may be 
read or not read. 

In reality, interpretation should begin at 
the most strategic and effective point—the 
board: Every board meeting might well be 
planned on a project basis—each differing 
from the last and focused on some new 
angle. For each meeting different people 
should be brought in to enrich and vary the 
program. One meeting might be on the sub- 
ject of transients: Let’s bring in the staff 
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member who deals first-hand with them to 
tell his story to the board, and also, perhaps, 
the representative of another agency special- 
izing on the homeless. Several things are 
accomplished by this: heightened interest in 
the meeting ; a better knowledge of the staff 
by the board; the esprit de corps of the staff 
strengthened by participation in administra- 
tive planning; relations with other agencies 
improved by drawing them in. 

Perhaps another board meeting might be 
devoted to intake, asking the case worker 
closest to this to describe family situations 
accepted, and those rejected—and why, giv- 
ing cross-section illustrations. Is this the 
kind of sorting your board approves? If 
some applicants are turned away whom the 
board members feel we should accept, then 
it is their responsibility to find the money 
and staff to handle a larger intake. 

Such inside interpretation places respon- 
sibility for decisions squarely where they 
belong—on our lay board. If they want to 
limit intake further, have them interview the 
community criticizers. Don’t you do it. It 
is only when our boards participate actively 
that they get a sense of identity with the 
struggles of the executive secretary and the 
staff. 
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AND, speaking of participation, between 
board meetings is the time to get in some of 
your best efforts in interpretation. Board 
members who are consulted on the telephone 
or in person between board meetings get 
their real knowledge of what we are doing. 
Let’s think of them not in their relation to 
us but to the outside world. What part of 
the community do they touch in their daily 
lives? Mr. B is a lawyer? Give him social 
material to bring up for discussion before 
the Lawyers Club luncheon, and let him pre- 
sent it not you. Such material 
might embody your reasons why pending 
state social legislation should pass. 

Mrs. S is vice-president of the local 
Junior League, as well a member of your 
board. Get her to clear up some false im- 
pressions at the next League meeting, en- 
courage her to get the League to work for 
you—running a clothes shop, starting a give- 
a-job committee to get the town to paint 
their backfences, cane their chairs, and so on. 

Then at your next board meeting ask 
these two members—the lawyer and the 
Junior League vice-president—to report on 
what they’re doing presto! participa- 


tion and presto! more interest and 
less passive acceptance of the minutes of the 
last meeting as the major excitement of 
board meetings. 


INTERPRETATION is concerned more 
with board meetings than with printed leaf- 
lets. What we need in the family welfare 
field, I believe, is more statesmanship or 
we'll be blown away upwept and unsung be- 
cause we have failed to grow deep com- 
munity roots. 

Let’s try choosing a different central 
theme for each board meeting this winter 
and planning each meeting with such care 
that all material presented revolves about 
that theme. This will bring understanding 
and a real partnership between board and 
staff. No more “ ostriching,” the lay board 
have the ultimate power—not we—let’s face 
it. Then let’s be sure that knowledge and 
understanding go along with that power and 
let’s remember that giving knowledge and 
understanding calls for conscious and skilful 
interpretation as well as statesmanship on 
our part. 


Partnership in Relief Giving 


Viennie Borton 


T was inevitable that in the years of pros- 
perity the romantic glamor of New York 
City should have drawn thousands of young 
women from their homes to seek adventure 
here. High salaries, unheard of opportuni- 
ties, the abandon of its night life, “ The 
Great White Way,” love, laughter, independ- 
ence, and finally marriage with a wealthy 
employer, were their dreams. Very few 
realized these dreams, many were suffi- 
ciently adjustable to settle down to hum- 
drum financial security, and others were 
broken and bruised on the rocks of adven- 
ture. In past years it was the last group 
which made up a large part of the Church 
Mission of Help case load. To this organi- 
zation came disillusioned youth, the girl 
facing motherhood without marriage ; others 
who in desperation resorted to petit larceny 
or prostitution; and a few who had friends 
wise enough to bring them tor counsel before 
disaster overtook them. 


Conditions changed, the stock market 
crashed, unemployment which was at first a 
vague rumor became an unescapable reality 
to thousands of these young women. In 
consequence, during the winter of 1931- 
1932, the organization found itself faced 
with the problems of unemployment and 
relief giving as they affected the young 
women who hitherto had been able to make 
an adjustment. Here was a new departure 
in C.M.H. work but one which had to be 
met understandingly and constructively. It 
was a real opportunity for preventive work 
because idle, homeless, and hungry girls 
may—and frequently do—see a way out of 
their difficulties which is definitely anti- 
social. Obviously, what these girls needed 
was work of the kind they were trained for; 
and obviously too, that was the one thing 
which neither C.M.H. nor any other agency 
could give them. The staff gave much 


thought to such questions as: Is it better 
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for these girls and women not to work than 
to place them in inferior positions (which 
ordinarily meant housework)? If they are 
put in inferior jobs, what tangible goals can 
be held out to them so that they will realize 
that this interval is a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself? 

At first we experimented along the line of 
no work rather than the lowering of the 
girl’s economic and social status. This ex- 
periment failed for two reasons: (1) the 
lack of money to carry out such an expensive 
program, and (2)—and far more serious— 
the effect on the girl herself. She lost her 
independence and all initiative in looking 
for work, considering it a waste of time, and 
resenting the hours of waiting in crowded 
employment agencies. Clearly this experi- 


ment did not maintain the individual’s 
self-respect. 
Finally, after further discussion and 


experimentation, a plan was evolved which 
at least has the merits of being accepted 
whole-heartedly by the girls, of maintaining 
case work standards, and of being within 
the limits of the organization’s financial 
resources. 


ACCORDING to this plan an unemployed 
girl applying to the agency has first of all an 
interview with either the case supervisor or 
an experienced case worker on the staff. 
The interview gives the girl an opportunity 
to unburden herself to someone and express 
her needs as she sees them. The worker 
then attempts to re-establish the girl’s self- 
respect by discussing the unemployment 
situation on the basis of community failure 
rather than the individual’s failure, by treat- 
ing the unemployment situation as a whole 
with special emphasis and consideration to 
her particular line of work and length of 
unemployment. The organization is ex- 
plained to her, its function, how it is sup- 
ported, and its limited financial resources as 
well as its community obligation. How can 
we reconcile her needs with our resources? 
We then outline the following program: 

The organization is willing to pay her 
board at one of the girl’s clubs for two weeks 
and give her an allowance of $2.50 a week 
for that period of time for carfares, lunches, 
and incidentals. She, on her part, is to con- 
tinue to contact all the business connections 
she knows, and visit such agencies and em- 
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ployers as the organization recommends. 
The fact has to be faced that, in view of her 
long period of unemployment and the very 
slight improvement in industrial conditions, 
the chances of her getting work are remote. 
It is for this reason that we ask her for 
permission to write her family. We must 
prepare in this brief interim an alternative 
on which to fall back. The family will be 
approached on the basis of conditions as they 
are in New York and not on the basis of 
failure on the girl’s part to meet her problem. 

There is no follow-up of the girl during 
this interval. She is free to carry out in her 
own way the program mutually agreed upon, 
and is given the feeling that the organization 
has full confidence in her integrity. If prob- 
lems arise which she wishes to discuss with 
the worker she can always come to the office 
by appointment ; otherwise a formal meeting 
is to take place two or three days before the 
designated period terminates, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing our findings. Has the girl 
any definite work prospects? What is the 
reply from her family? 

We explain to her in the initial interview 
that, if she can neither get work nor return 
home, she will have to consider the only pos- 
sibilities we can offer her: We will continue 
her allowance of $2.50 for another fortnight 
if she is willing to go to one of the free 
shelters the city has to offer—such as Holy 
Cross House, St. Barnabas, or the Salvation 
Army—as this will give her longer oppor- 
tunity to look for work; or we can place her 
in a housework job. The advantages and 
disadvantages of the latter are fully dis- 
cussed. It is pointed out that at least she is 
sure of room, board, and money in her 
pocket. For the housework positions she 
will be sent to two or three reliable agencies 
known to the organization, but she has to 
assume the responsibility of accepting or 
refusing the jobs offered. If she chooses to 
go to a shelter, it is with the definite under- 
standing that unless other work is found a 
housework position will have to be accepted 
at the end of the fortnight. 

She is then told that we want her to con- 
sider the month’s plan carefully from every 
angle. We stress the fact that we do not 
wish her to come to any unwise and hasty 
decision ; we would prefer to have her think 
over our offer and even discuss it with a 
trusted friend or relative and return the 
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following day to let us know whether she 
can wholeheartedly work out this co-opera- 
tive enterprise. We have discovered that the 
client must be given due time for considera- 
tion of any offer, otherwise she is apt to feel 
that a plan has been forced upon her and that 
she has no responsibility in its success or 
failure. In other words, our first step in 
case work treatment—the re-establishment 
of the girl’s self-respect—is accomplished 
by placing upon her responsibility for her 
share in this plan for her future welfare. 


THE results of this experiment have been 
varied but significant. No client has re- 
fused the offer. Laying before the girls a 
definitely thought out plan, covering several 
alternatives, has developed a remarkable 
sense of fair play and an appreciation of 
their own responsibilities to the organization 
and to the many other unemployed. They 
see themselves as one of a number in the 
same situation and they are given an equal 
share in what the agency has to offer. So 
strong is this sense of fair play that no client 
has ever asked for more than was offered 
her in the initial interview. 

The matter of girls returning to their 
homes has worked out better than might be 
expected. In some instances it has been the 
opportunity of healing a breach which has 
existed unnecessarily because of reluctance 
of either side to make the first move. Some- 
times the girl has been glad to have a disin- 
terested agency interpret to her relatives the 
conditions in New York, as this removes in 
the mind of the family as well as of the girl 
any feeling that she is returning because of 
a personal failure. Others have refused to 
have relatives approached and at the end of 
the two weeks have accepted housework 
jobs. Home as a permanent solution would 
be unhappy for many girls who have lived 
away from their families for a number of 
years. However, the hardships of long un- 
employment and precarious living result in 
many girls returning home with a greater 
appreciation of it than they have ever had 
before. 

There are few nationalities whose women 
have a greater antipathy to housework posi- 
tions than the American, and it is usually the 
last occupation an American girl chooses, 
but experience has shown that there are 
those who can take an uncongenial job with 
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their heads up and with the sporting spirit, 
challenged to do their best until they can 
return to their own fields of work. Such 
girls when placed are not shelved and for- 
gotten. As soon as there is an opportunity 
for them to return to their employment, the 
organization helps them back and, when 
necessity requires, finances them until they 
receive their first pay check so that their 
new start, after months of discouragement, 
is not hampered by debts. Other girls have 
been so unhappy in housework jobs that 
their own emotional appeal to their family 
has opened the door of the home for them 
where the more formal letter from the 
agency failed to arouse understanding and 
sympathy. In other instances, relatives who 
were approached and felt that it was inad- 
visable to take the girl home because of 
serious personality difficulties, agreed to take 
over the financial responsibility of continu- 
ing the girl in a club for a period of two to 
three months, thus giving her further oppor- 
tunity to look for work. 

Whichever way the plans have worked 
out, certain definite results have been 
achieved : 

(1) The girl has been given a fair oppor- 
tunity to try out her own plan and help has 
been given her in orienting herself to the 
whole community situation. 

(2) By planning ahead we have succeeded 
in lessening markedly her fear and uncer- 
tainty of the immediate future. , 

(3) She has been given partnership re- 
sponsibility in working out a program. 

(4) She is assured either a means of 
honest livelihood or temporary shelter in her 
own home until the depression is over. 


We realize that our organization is a 
small one and, relatively speaking, has a 
limited case load, but does not the plan offer 
some suggestions for all case work? Much 
has been heard in the last decade of pre- 
ventive work. If in service to the unem- 
ployed more emphasis were placed on the 
preventive rather than on the palliative side 
of relief giving, is it not possible that more 
constructive work could be done and much 
remedial work eliminated for the social 
workers of the future? The cost of the plan 
as outlined is $25 per girl. But if it pre- 
vents that girl from anti-social behavior, is 
not the expense justifiable ? 
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Miss Gorwitz of P.S. 73 
Ruth Z. S. Mann 


ISS GORWITZ had been teaching for 

twenty-five years. You could guess 
it from the glitter in her eyes looking for 
trouble. You could tell it from her hoarse 
voice which must have got worn out from 
keeping her class in order. Her hair was 
worn out too, neither blonde nor grey. On 
her face she had bright patches of rouge. 
You knew at a glance that she had an over- 
active knee-jerk. The first day that the case 
worker saw her she was shouting at the 
class. She was trying to make up for the 
lax discipline of the teacher who had 
preceded her. 

The case worker had been put through the 
regular nightmare connected with seeing a 
teacher in the New York public schools. 
With the principal's pass in her hand she 
was landed by a child guide in the middle of 
the class room and asked to tell her business. 
There wasn’t much to tell if only she could 
win a moment’s privacy, but before she 
could get Miss Gorwitz into the hall, the 
whole class knew which child she had come 
about. Henry Ryder had been asked to 
raise his hand, for Miss Gorwitz had been 
teaching this group only a few days. She 
didn’t yet know the children by name. 

The case worker said that she was from 
the clinic. Henry’s mother had been dis- 
turbed about him. He was one of twins. 
The other twin, a girl, was good in school. 
Her I.Q. was 120; Henry’s was 95. She 
was in the good section. That made it hard 
for Henry. He had always been backward 
in school and quick to take offense. Scold- 
ing or disapproval upset him unduly. He 
had in the past responded well to praise. 

Miss Gorwitz was brisk. She said that 
she had taught school for a quarter of a 
century. She knew how to handle children. 
She hadn’t even noticed Henry yet, which 
showed that he was causing no trouble. 
Twins were always of unequal ability. It 
was probably the last teacher’s fault. She 
had demoralized the whole class. Did the 
case worker listen to Dr. S of Pittsburgh 
who talked over the radio on child psychol- 
ogy? Well she’d better; it would help her 
in her work. If she wanted to come back 
after a few weeks she could then receive a 
report on Henry Ryder’s behavior. 
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Mrs. Ryder visited Miss Gorwitz. She 
wanted Henry to have special permission to 
leave the room at any time. The clinic doc- 
tor had said that his kidneys were normal, 
but Mrs. Ryder didn’t care what the doctor 
said, it was she who had to do the washing. 
Mrs. Ryder also told Miss Gorwitz how 
much she helped Henry with his school 
work. But he wouldn’t keep still long 
enough to do his lessons. He had never kept 
still for a moment since he was born. She 
talked and talked to him and said, “ The 
teacher will be nice to you if you do all she 
tells you.” 


THE calm at the beginning of the new term 
lasted but a few days. At first Miss Gorwitz 
had said that she didn’t think Henry as 
“dull” as most of the children in the class. 
His mother was a nice woman and most co- 
operative. Although Henry was utterly 
incapable of concentrating, she expected to 
“win him.” But within two months Miss 
Gorwitz was worn out. Henry, according 
to her, was getting “ progressively worse.” 
She had no time to give him special attention. 
She had no time for anything. Teeth, milk, 
shoes—these were what a teacher filled her 
day with. Hardly a moment was left for 
class room instruction. Nor was Henry the 
only problem child. In the dull section they 
were nearly all problem children. But 
Henry was the worst of all. Ten years ago 
she would have had more strength to ,dis- 
cipline him, but she no longer had the energy 
to do the right thing by him. She had kept 
a list for the case worker of his unsatisfac- 
tory behavior. He refused to take criticism ; 
he refused help from children she assigned 
to assist the backward pupils; he resisted 
school routine; he did less work than any 
other pupil; he tripped up the other children 
in the aisles. 

The case worker sympathized. She said 
that she had a sister who was a teacher, so 
she knew something of how hard it was to 
teach and go through all the red tape besides. 
But about Henry, was there nothing he was 
good at? Miss Gorwitz looked unexpectedly 
eager. Would it help, perhaps, to keep a list 
of what Henry did satisfactorily? The case 
worker came suddenly to life. Would it 
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help? For an unhappy child like Henry, 
emphasis on his strong points instead of his 
weak points would help more than anything 
else in the world. 

But the next visit produced no list of 
strong points. Miss Gorwitz was despond- 
ent. Henry would never get anything out 
of a public school class. He was too much 
trouble in a regular section. He was learn- 
ing nothing and would fail of promotion. 
He should be removed and placed among 
problem children. The worker agreed; but 
was there, she asked, anything that she could 
do. Miss Gorwitz thought there was. Why 
didn’t the worker have Henry transferred to 
the ungraded class? That was a good sug- 
gestion, but ungraded classes were based on 
I.Q.s, were they not, and Henry’s was 
twenty points too high. Miss Gorwitz said 
that this was true, but what could she do? 
The only way she could get anything out of 
Henry was to send for his mother and have 
her stay in the class room. The day she did 
that he had kept his place in his reader for 
the first time in two months. To prove how 
hopeless he was Miss Gorwitz told Henry 
to come into the hall and bring his arith- 
metic paper with him. She pointed out all 
the mistakes. She demanded a _ military 
bearing of Henry who was bent into an 
habitual slouch because he didn’t want any- 
one to see where his trousers were wet. 
“When you speak,” she said angrily, “ look 
me in the eye and don’t say ‘ yes,’ but ‘ yes, 
Miss Gorwitz.’ All right, go back to your 
desk.” 

The worker refrained with difficulty from 
giving Henry a friendly pat between his 
stooped shoulders, but instead she looked at 
Miss Gorwitz with sympathy and told her of 
Mrs. Ryder’s plan to take her hands off 
Henry for two weeks. Perhaps Miss Gor- 
witz. could follow the same system. Let 
Henry do things in his own way without 
direction so far as possible. And could she 
make him a monitor, just for an experiment ? 

Henry told his mother that night that he 
did not like his teacher. She made rough 
motions with her arms and talked “ just like 
a man.” 


AFTER two weeks Miss Gorwitz reported 
that she had had no trouble with Henry, and 
after two weeks more she reported the same 


thing. But her look was one of apprehen- 
sion. She hadn't crossed him once in all this 
time, but was it right? Was she preparing 
him to meet Life? Perhaps, on the other 
hand, she was spoiling him, for she was let- 
ting Henry write in pencil rather than in ink 
because he made such a mess of ink. She 
had appointed him monitor too, and let him 
write the date on the board for her each 
morning. In addition to this she gave him 
extra time with his spelling. 

The case worker told Miss Gorwitz how 
much she thought Henry had improved. 
She assured her that, according to her views, 
she was certainly preparing Henry for Life. 
Even on holidays now Henry wished to go 
to school. Recently he had said to his 
mother: “ My teacher lets me do things for 
her, she must like me. Wait until you see 
my next report card, I get nothing but 
credits now.” 

Miss Gorwitz was fired with enthusiasm, 
but before going further in her plans she 
wanted to know what to call Henry’s diffi- 
culty. She had been reading a book on 
abnormal psychology. In it she had found 
that Woodrow Wilson was “s-c-h-i-z-o-i-d— 
how do you pronounce that word? Is that 
what Henry is too?” “No,” said the case 
worker. “ Henry is only a little boy who 
wants attention, and since he can’t do as 
good work as his twin sister and get it that 
way, he does it by doing bad work instead.” 
But Miss Gorwitz was not satisfied to rest 
on a diagnosis. What did Henry need? 
And the case worker, snatching at more 
platitudes, said, “a quiet environment and 
the feeling that he is loved.” 

Miss Gorwitz nodded, and then suddenly 
started attacking herself. What did she do 
for the children? They needed love and 
she gave them cross words. She wanted 
them to do well, not for their sakes but for 
hers. This was the dull section, but she 
wanted their grades to compete with those 
of the other class. She wanted to win the 
regard of her supervisor more than she 
wanted to do what was best for the children. 
She wished promotion for herself. She was 
not preparing the children for Life and she 
knew it. She was dissatisfied with what she 
had done for Henry. The case worker 
assured her that she had done a lot, but Miss 
Gorwitz protested that she had not done 
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In the next two weeks she was 


enough. 
going to do something for Henry in a “ big 
way.” 

Henry continued to tell his mother about 
school—how he had volunteered to do extra 


work for his teacher. And something won- 
derful had just happened. Before everyone 
Miss Gorwitz had spoken well of him. She 
had told the whole class how much better he 
was doing. Then she had added: “I’m 
sure you children appreciate how hard 
Henry is trying. All those who love Henry 
raise their right hands.” And all the right 
hands had gone up. “ This was my lucky 
day,” said Henry. 

The next time the case worker visited the 
school Miss Gorwitz was wondering if she 
was doing Henry any good. He still made 
foolish mistakes in arithmetic. The case 
worker asked Miss Gorwitz if she was not 
emphasizing her one failure and overlooking 
all her successes. Miss Gorwitz asked what 
her successes were. The worker told her 
that a group leader in the neighboring settle- 
ment had found Henry more composed, 
Henry’s enuresis had ceased during the past 
month, and it was obvious that his whole 
attitude toward school had changed. 

Miss Gorwitz admitted that she did think 
Henry less nervous, and she wanted the 
worker to see the improvement. She called 
Henry and told him to come out in the hall 
and bring his spelling paper with him. The 
mark was 100 per cent and the writing was 
good. Henry was shy but he held himself 
fairly erect. He was comfortable in the 
mildness of his teacher’s gaze, in her ap- 
proval of his work, of his hair, of his finger 
nails. Miss Gorwitz asked him if he was 
not going to improve his arithmetic too. 
There was no harshness in her tone. It was 
almost as though she were pleading with a 
baby. This time Henry knew his lines. He 
looked his teacher in the eye and replied in 
a low but contented voice, “ Yes, Miss Gor- 
witz.” She patted his cheek and sent him 
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back to the class room. “ Doesn’t he look 
cute?” said Miss Gorwitz. 


AT the teacher’s request the case worker 
came once more before the end of the school 
term. “ Yes, indeed, Henry would be pro- 
moted.” There was nothing the matter with 
his mind. It was the teaching that had been 
at fault. If the school could be considerate 
of him for just another year he would be 
quite as good as the other children. All he 
needed was kindness. Would the worker 
follow up the case next fall? No, she was 
leaving the clinic. That was a pity! Miss 
Gorwitz’ eyes filled with tears. She couldn’t 
have done what she had if the case worker 
hadn’t sympathized with her troubles in the 
school system, if she hadn’t encouraged her 
with regard to Henry. But Miss Gorwitz 
would be glad to explain about Henry to his 
next year’s teacher in case the new worker 
got started late in the fall. She would tell 
this teacher that Henry could not be treated 
in a “routine way,” that he had to be 
“handled diplomatically.” The worker 
thanked Miss Gorwitz, and then, astonished 
at her own truthfulness, told her what a 
satisfaction co-operating with her had been, 
adding that without her aid the clinic would 
have been quite helpless. 

As the worker left the school she was 
thinking about Miss Gorwitz as well as 
Henry. Which, she wondered, was the more 
starved for affection? Would Miss Gor- 
witz, when the fall term opened and the 
teaching of a new dull section began, re- 
member that some children must not be 
treated in a “ routine way”? Would Henry, 
on the other hand, coming under the sov- 
ereignty of a new teacher, respond to any- 
thing less than an emotional debauch? But 
whatever happened to Henry in the next 
grade—even if he relapsed completely—it 
seemed fairly clear that in this grade at least, 
he and Miss Gorwitz had been of mutual 
service to each other. 








The Joint Family System in India 
Norah Hill 


HE joint family system is not peculiar 

to India but is common to many Eastern 
countries and to some parts of Eastern 
Europe. The term “ joint family ” is a very 
elastic one, but I am using it here to include 
any family organized on a wider basis than 
the “ father, mother, children” household. 
Historically the system goes back to patri- 
archal times when our nomadic ancestors 
camped together in family tribes, a system 
familiar to us through Bible stories. The 
persistence of the system in the East in the 
face of strong disintegrating factors may be 
ascribed to the strong desire of the family 
to retain its property intact. Any learned 
dissertation on the joint family system will 
include a chapter on its legal aspects, but 
here it will suffice to say that the system is 
closely bound up with the Hindu laws of 
inheritance under which property is divided 
up equally among all the sons. Other com- 
munities in India—for instance, Moham- 
medans and Christians 
joint family system but it is far more wide- 
spread among the Hindus. 

Before writing this, I sent round a ques- 
tionnaire to a number of women students in 
three different social work institutions and 
received replies dealing with families of all 
castes and classes, with incomes varying 
from R.16 (about 24 shillings) to R.600 
(£45) a month, and the number in the family 
varying from six to twenty-five. The infor- 
mation gathered from these questionnaires 
has been used freely throughout this paper. 
The majority of those replying considered 
that the system was disappearing gradually 
under modern economic conditions but a 
number of them expressed regret at its dis- 
appearance. Some differentiated between 
urban and rural areas, and pointed out that, 
although it was disappearing in towns, it 
was followed still in the villages ; 90 per cent 
of India’s population live in villages. Most 
of the families described included father, 
mother, married sons and their wives, un- 
married daughters, grand-children, and 
occasionally uncles or cousins as well. In 
India the custom is for a girl on marriage 
to go to her husband’s family. There she 
comes under the immediate influence of her 
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mother-in-law who hsids sway over the 
household. The :najority of my informants 
point out that this arrangement not only 
causes unhappiness but leads often to cruel 
tyranny ; but several declare that it is a good 
system because the experienced mother-in- 
law teaches the inexperienced bride her 
household duties and management of chil- 
dren. My own opinion is that this mother- 
in-law régime is one of the reasons why 
Indian women are so backward in educa- 
tion—only 2 per cent are literate—and that 
this aspect of the joint family system is 
wholly bad. 

Economically, the joint family system is 
cheaper because there is a saving on rent, 
service, food, and so on, for one large house- 
hold compared with several small ones. As 
an Eastern proverb says: “It takes less 
wood to light one fire than to light four.” 
This is an important factor in a country 
where many millions are living just above 
the subsistence level; and at present, when 
unemployment is rife in the cities, the joint 
family is the only way to avoid either utter 
destitution or some form of government 
dole. When one member of the family is 
out of work it is taken for granted that he 
is to be supported by the others. Often 
there is only one wage-earner ina family of 
a dozen or more. Some of my informants 
point out that the joint family discourages 
independence and encourages laziness and 
parasitism. One declares roundly that what 
India needs now is workers, and that if the 
joint family system were discarded, individ- 
uals would honor work instead of growing 
up accustomed to live upon their relatives. 
Another one points out that, if there were 
no joint family to fall back upon, the sons 
would soon learn not to marry until they 
were able to support their wives and chil- 
dren, whereas at present young boys still at 
college marry without feeling any responsi- 
bility for the upkeep of their families, know- 
ing full well that their larger families will 
see to it that they don’t starve. From the 
population point of view the system prob- 
ably favors large families for the same 
reason. A young couple dependent on the 
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husband’s earnings alone would have a 
greater urge to practice limitation. 

If there were no joint family, the govern- 
ment would be forced to face not only unem- 
ployment insurance but sickness benefits as 
well, for what would happen to the wife and 
children when the wage-earner was sick or 
injured? At present the majority of sick in 
India are nursed by their families in their 
own homes. There is still a reluctance to 
go to hospitals although many excellent in- 
stitutions are provided free of cost by the 
government. The sick member, like the 
unemployed member, is supported by the 
healthy members of the family. If he or she 
be a villager, then it is probable that the vil- 
lage hakim will be called in and will pre- 
scribe some herbal remedy. If that fails, 
then a passing fakir may be consulted and 
may perform some magic rites. One day in 
Simla I came out of my hotel on to the 
main street and found my syce (groom) 
squatting in the dust with a_ hill-woman 
bending over him drawing circles with a 
stick around him. I asked him what they 
were doing and he readily explained that as 
he had a bad headache, he had called this 
woman in to drive the devil out of his head. 
All ignorant people are credulous but the 
credulity of the simple Indian villager is 
unbounded, and is unscrupulously taken 
advantage of by itinerant quacks of all 
kinds. 

To return to the joint family, I have 
heard educated Indians assert that there is 
no opening for professional nurses in 
Indian households because there are always 
widowed or unmarried women in the house- 
hold ready to nurse the sick. There is cer- 
tainly enormous scope for the teaching of 
home nursing. In our St. John Ambulance 
Nursing Divisions, we keep a register of 
duties performed during the year, and the 
Parsi Ladies’ Division in Bombay always 
records an astonishing number of cases of 
relatives nursed in their homes; whereas the 
European Division have only work in Out- 
patient’s Departments to record. We West- 
erners think institutionally and are apt to 
condemn all uncertificated accomplishments 
as “untrained” but I have sometimes won- 
dered whether we should not in India accept 
the joint family as the basic group for our 
educational work instead of trying to force 
unwilling women into institutions for train- 
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ing. There is enormous scope in India for 
the teaching of home industries and in a few 
progressive provinces, like the Punjab, the 
government has tried to encourage them, but 
much more might be done by voluntary or- 
ganizations along these lines. 


IT is extraordinarily difficult to weigh up 
the psychological and spiritual values of the 
joint family compared with the Western 
system of state help and institutional aid in 
adversity. I have already touched upon the 
mother-in-law aspect, which undoubtedly 
leads to unhappiness and friction in a large 
number of households. One must recognize, 
however, that respect for their elders is an 
almost universal trait in young men and 
women in India, that the “ mother ” idea is 
hallowed both by religion and tradition, and 
that there is an admirable bond of affection 
uniting Hindu families which leads to fine 
examples of self-sacrifice and which makes 
of kinship, even distant kinship, an almost 
sacred obligation to mutual help. The word 
bhai (brother) is used in Hindustani to 
denote any relative, and the deepest, most 
affectionate term one friend can use of 
another is to say that he is his mabap 
(mother and father). 

One of the characteristics of Indian fami- 
lies seen through Western eyes is the utter 
lack of discipline among the children, and 
this is an evil result of the joint family sys- 
tem. Even in the “two piece” family, the 
father will often complain that the child is 
spoilt by the mother or vice versa, but 
imagine what happens in a household of, say, 
twenty, when the child spends its day sur- 
rounded by adoring parents, grand-parents, 
aunts, uncles, and cousins and where the 
feeble protests of the young mother are 
quickly overruled by a dictatorial grand- 
mother, who of course knows what is best 
because she has had at least fifteen children 
(of whom probably half have died in 
infancy!). Another bad effect of the joint 
family is that it tends to perpetuate the 
purdah barrier, for any gesture of the young 
bride toward freedom is frequently over- 
ruled by a scandalized mother-in-law. Now- 
adays young couples are tending to break 
away from the joint family and set up 
households of their own, and in such house- 
holds it is rare to find strict purdah ob- 
served. It is a common experience that 
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Hindu wives who are forced by family senti- 
ment to observe purdah in their own homes 
move about with perfect freedom when they 
are away and among strangers. 

It is also difficult to sum up one’s judg- 
ment about the joint family system. If one 
approves it, one is uncomfortably conscious 
that one is putting back the clock, in India, 
for many much-needed social reforms. If 
on the other hand one condemns it, one is 
perhaps hastening an era of institutional aid, 
and institutions have not proved an unquali- 
fied success in Western countries and are 
even less of a success as they at present exist 
in India. One’s social instinct is to cling to 
the family—and why not a joint one?—as 
the basic social unit. Possibly the solution 
lies in a spread of state-aided insurance and 
family benefit schemes based on a united 
family and tending away from institutions. 
The state in Western countries has not 
always proved a supporter of family ties; 
our school legislation in England, for 
instance, has weakened parental authority by 
substituting for it the attendance officers. 


On the surface of it, it appears that modern 
influences are tending to break up the joint 
family in India, at any rate in the towns, but 
social reformers will readily recognize that 
here is an element of value, even though it 
needs modifying in many aspects. It is pos- 
sible that Swaraj India, like Soviet Russia, 
will rush headlong toward liberty and inde- 
pendence in domestic as in national affairs, 
although such a revolution is at present 
almost unthinkable; but it is to be hoped 
that serious students of sociology in India 
will find time to gather more material than 
I have been able to do for this brief sketch, 
and will place before the people the problem 
in all its aspects so that they may judge for 
themselves on what social basis the new 
India shall be built. 

In any case we may be sure that in the 
Indian villages (which, after all, constitute 
the real India) the conservative villagers will 
cling for generations to come to the joint 
family system, and in all our discussions of 
social work in India we must remember that 
the system supplies the foundation on which 
all our work has to be built up. 


The Effect of the Depression on Family Life 
Esther S. Swerdloff 


HE effects of unemployment on family 
life would necessarily fall into two 


inter-related groups—one being the_eco- . 


—— and the other the effects on 
rs 


pe ity and_familyrelationships. In 
onder “5 Obtain a more specific under- 
standing of both, a study was made of 79 
cases which had been opened for the first 
time or reopened by the Jewish Social Serv- 
ice Bureau between January 1, 1930, and 
April 1, 1932—28 per cent of the total 
number of under-care cases which became 
active in that period. Of the 79 families 
studied, 31 had never had previous contact 
with the agency. It was felt that by 1930 
some of the effects of unemployment would 
already be prevalent and, by using case his- 
tories of that date, the increased effects of 
continued unemployment could be more 
accurately discerned. 

In these families there were 112 individ- 
uals who had been steadily employed at some 
occupation previous to the present unem- 


ployment. 


(See Table I.) Of these, 32 are. 


still employed, but all of them have had 
reductions in wages or are working part 
time. The length of time the 80 unemployed 
held their last jobs ranges from-one month 
to twenty-six years and averages 6.6 years. 
(See Table II.) Of the 80 unemployed, 60 
are men who are heads of families, 4 are 
wives and 16 are children (in the sense of 
status in the family group and not age). 
The average wage per family on the basis of 
the amount earned for the last steady em- 
ployment for the entire group is $27.93. 
(See Table III.) 

It does not seem surprising that 65 of the 
79 families are receiving relief when the 
salaries these people have been earning are 
considered. The average size of the families 
included in this study is five. According to 
the home economist, it costs approximately 
$22.25 a week for an average family of this 
size to live in Baltimore on the minimum 
budget of the Jewish Social Service Bureau. 

Very few families live on a budget as low 
as an agency’s minimum allowance unless 
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this is absolutely necessary. Taking into 
consideration that the average earnings per 
family are $27.93 it is impossible to believe 
that most of these families could save for a 
time of unemployment or any other emer- 
gency. Ina study of 144 families who had 
not as yet become dependent upon a char- 
itable organization, made in co-operation 
with the Household Finance Corporation, it 
was found that “ People in this low income 
group had managed to do little saving as 
such. . . . Money in savings banks or 
invested in securities constituted but a slen- 
der reserve against emergencies such as 
unemployment. Only 30 of the 144 
had savings accounts prior to unemployment 
and these were, in the main, for compara- 
tively small amounts.” ' If these families 
can be considered a cross section of the 
population engaged in the poorer paid trades 
and small businesses who in normal times 
are fairly well adjusted financially, it can be 
concluded from this study that wages in 
Baltimore, especially, are such that they per- 
mit only an existence at a little above a mini- 
mum standard and do not provide oppor- 
tunity for saving for an emergency. If the 
average income of these families permits a 
minimum existence, there is also another 
group in the community that is existing on 
less than a minimum standard as measured 
by the agency’s allowance. Mr. B, who 
worked for $15 a week and supported a wife 


*“ John Brown’s Burden,” by Margaret Grobben. 
The Survey, May 1, 1932, page 159. 





TABLE I 


Number of Individuals Who Have Been Employed, 


Length of Their Unemployment, 
and Those Still Employed 


Status of Individuals 
— = 





Heads of Families 


3 ¢ 

Length of Ss < 3 
Unemployment Totals 4 , 3 

= = G 

1 month to 6 months 14 8 aa 6 
6 months to 1 year... 26 20 2 4 
1 year to 2 years.... 26 21 2 3 
2 years to 3 years... 11 8 os 3 
3 years to 4 years... 3 3 a ‘re 
Totals... 80 60 4 16 
Still employed ....... 32 13 1 18 
Sie bas Saedact 112 73 5 34 


1In sense of status in family group, not age. 
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and three children, is not an unusual example 
of families living on less than a minimum 
budget. There are also the families where 
the man is employed at a seasonal trade, 
where in the past four years salaries have 
decreased and the periods between jobs have 
increased. The occurrence of an emergency 
like the present unemployment situation 
forces this group so far below the minimum 
standard line that they probably become de- 
pendent almost immediately. In 59 families, 
where employment actually ceased, 36 ap- 
plied to the agency one to six months 
after the loss of work; eight additional fami- 
lies were already known to the agency at the 
time jobs terminated; and in the remaining 
12 families, the individuals are still employed 
part time or seasonally. 

Since the loss of work and the consequent 
reduction or loss of income, many changes 
have occurred in the lives of these families. 
In 72 of the families all savings have been 
used up, all credit has been exhausted and 
they have become indebted beyond expecta- 
tion ever to repay. Paul U. Kellogg in his 
article on unemployment insurance? asks, 


*“ Security Next,” by Paul U. Kellogg. The 
Survey, Dec. 1, 1931, page 239. 
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The Length of Time the 80 Unemployed Held 
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“Can’t we see that the incentive to get 
ahead, to lay by, is hit below the belt? 
What’s the use—if savings are scrapped in 
a single hard winter. If members of a 
household go back and retrace all their steps 
and save some more, what assurance have 
they that their savings will not be spilled 
again? Experiences like this cut the ground 
from under any true thrift.” In addition 
these men are likely to feel that they are 
justified in not attempting to repay debts 
which they incurred in order to secure food 
and shelter for their families. Home owners 
who have lost their homes through inability 
to meet the necessary payments certainly 
would be afraid to attempt to buy other 
homes. “ Sometimes their equity was small 
but their sense of ownership was complete. 
The loss of such precious energy and ambi- 
tion may become one of the most disastrous 
social consequences of the depression.” * 
Changes in income in most instances car- 
ried with it changes in standards. In 63 or 
80 per cent of the families food standards 
were lowered. These families had been 
accustomed to spend more for food than is 
allowed by the Jewish Social Service Bureau 
budget or their own reduced incomes and in 
most instances they had to change their 
methods of purchasing and the types of food 
they were used to buying. In the same per- 
centage of families, no new clothing was 
purchased. Old clothes contributed by rela- 
tives were resorted to by a great many fami- 
lies. In others, clothes that the family would 
ordinarily discard were renovated and used. 
There was ne-marked lowering of the-feoed 
standards in 16 families, probably due to the 
fact they have never been able to purchase 
much more food than is allowed by the 
Jewish Social Service Bureau budget. This 
does not necessarily mean that there has not 
been a change in the standards as a whole in 
these 16 families since many individuals 
attach more importance to living in a good 
neighborhood, partaking of certain types of 
recreation, or having good clothing, than 
they do to spending a maximum for food. 
In 37 families-rents_were reduced or the 
family secured reductions by moving to 
cheaper rooms. Of the remaining families, 
10 own their homes and payments have been 
reduced to a minimum, others are living with 


*“ Social Consequences of Depression,” by Jane 
Addams. The Survey, Jan. 1, 1932, page 371. 
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relatives and pay no rent and the rentals of 
the remainder appear to be as reasonable as 


can be expected. 
In 40 families, or 51 per cent, all_forms 


/ of paid recreation were discontinued and the 


families were attémpting to maké tise of the 
Jewish Educational Alliance, the parks, and 
other free recreational activities. In 14 
families almost all recreational outlets were 
curtailed. This was especially true of those 
families where there were a number of 
adolescent children. They did not want to 
go to entertainments and plays unless they 
were properly dressed. Girls in their teens 
were satisfied to go to work in cotton stock- 
ings but felt that they could not wear them 
to the Jewish Educational Alliance. Adoles- 
cent boys, who are very conscious of their 
appearance, thought it impossible to go any- 
where in worn shoes. In many instances, 
where social activities consisted of parties 
and dances, these had to be given up both 
because of lack of clothes and lack of funds 





Taste III 
The Weekly Wages per Family as of the Last 
Steady Employment and the Number of 
People Employed in Each Family 
Sources of Total Income 
A... 


“Heads of Families Children’ 
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- ™ 
Weekly Total : * ns ss 
Earnings No. of = © Qe Bh 
per Family Families = Nes st sx 
= = Oe BO 
2 0 0 0 
Less than $10 J 0 1 0 0 
$10 to $20.... 21 18 0 0 0 
0 0 1 1 
0 - 0 2 2 
0 1 0 0 
$20 to $30.... 20 16 0 0 0 
J 0 1 3 
0 1 2 2 
$30 to $40.... 16 7 0 0 0 
5 0 1 5 
2 0 2 4 
1 0 3 3 
0 1 2 2 
$40 to $50.... 11 8 0 0 0 
1 0 1 1 
1 0 3 3 
1 1 0 0 
$50 to $60.... 6 3 0 0 0 
2 0° 2 4 
1 0 3 3 
$60 to $70.... 2 1 0 0 0 
1 0 1 1 


1In sense of status in family group, not age. 
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to reciprocate or pay their share. They have 
been forced to stop associating with many 
of their friends who have not, as yet, had to 
change their methods of recreation. 

Educationat-changes-were noted in only 
17 families. Of these, 8 children in 7 fami- 
lies left school to find work. Several 
changed from academic to commercial or 
vocational courses. One child gave up music 
lessons and another dancing lessons. Two 
children returned to high school for post 
graduate work rather than remain idle. One 
child was unable to start school at the speci- 
fied age because of an undernourished con- 
dition caused by lack of income. Others are 
having a difficult time remaining in high 
school, because of lack of funds for school 
supplies, books, and carfare. 

There were vocational-ehanges in 23 fami- 
lies. These consisted of changes in type of 
vocation, drastic reductions in salaries, and 
the necessity of those children entering 
vocations to take whatever is available 
instead of attempting to learn the trade for 
which they are best suited. 

Health problems were found to exist in 
37 famities;>but-it is difficult to determine 
whether these were due specifically to lack 
of income. In 21 families free medical 
service has been provided. These families 
would probably never have received this 
medical or dental care if they had not come 
to the attention of the organization. The 
religious life of only 7 families was affected : 
in 5 families the change consisted in a laxity 
of the observance of the dietary rules; in 
one family a boy was removed from Hebrew 
School, as the family was reluctant to ask 
for free tuition; and in the seventh family 
the man went to synagogue often because of 
more leisure time. 

Since a great many of these families were 
known to the organization only for a short 
period prior to the time of the study, addi- 
tional changes have probably ocgurred which 
were not apparent to the case worker at that 
time. Then too;*the individuals in various 
families do not wish to discuss to any great 
extent their changed conditions, so that the 
extent of the effect of.unem t in these, 
families cannot_be accurately-defermined. | 

It is impossible for changes of the kind 
discussed in this paper to occur in any family 
without having an effect on the relationship 
of the different members. The fundamental 
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cause for the strained_relationships is the 
fear~and—insecurity~.under-—which both the 
husbanéd-and wife are laboring. In the 79 
families studied, this factor is brought out 
in 49. In most instances the difficulties be- 
tween husband and wife are caused by the 
wife’s fear that she and the children will be 
left to starve and the manifestation of this 
appears in nagging and scolding, her belief 
that her husband is not trying to find work 
and is unaggressive and lazy, her tenacious 
hold to old standards, and her struggle not 
to see or accept the situation as it is. Thus 
the husband who is also laboring under feel- 
ings of fear and insecurity is faced with two 
situations—his inability to find work and his 
strained relationship to his wife and children. 

Some are finding an escape in illness. 

Mr. F, who is a worker on raw furs, has been 
unemployed for over two years. He and his wife 
and two children are dependent on the Jewish 
Social Service Bureau for support. Mrs. F does 
not believe that her husband is unable to find any 
kind of work, is greatly upset at having to take 
assistance from the organization and is continually 
scolding and nagging. Mr. F complained of being 
ill and was referred to the dispensary for an exam- 
ination. He was found to be suffering from hyper- 
acidity. The doctor stated that “the patient’s con- 
dition depends largely upon the continual strain of 
his economic situation.” His wife is quite con- 
cerned over his condition. 


Since illness is a legitimate excuse for not 
working, it is not surprising that this escape 
is used by a man who, although willing to 
fulfil his responsibilities, is prevented by 
external circumstances. Harshness, irrita- 
bility, and withdrawal from the family group 
are other forms of escape. 

Children, no matter how young, cannot 
help being affected when the mother or 
father, and in most cases both, are worried 
and harassed. One mother said, “I can no 
longer laugh—the funny things the children 
do only irritate me. 1 am too worried about 
money to think of anything else.” 

Adolescents can neither understand nor 
justify their situation. They have to give 
up certain social activities because they do 
not have the right kind of clothes. Those 
who have work have to contribute most of 
their salary to their families. 

Morris stopped school in his third year high 
school to go to work. He meant to go to business 
college at night but has been unable to use any of 
the money he earned for this purpose. In discuss- 
ing the situation he explained, “ My father can’t 


et a job, someone has to do something.” His 
father feels that he has been unjust to Morris by 
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taking his salary. He says, “It is terrible for an 
able-bodied man to have to depend on his children.” 


As in any other emergent situation, latent 
personality difficulties and causes of dissen- 
sion become intensified. 


Blanche has always had the urge to interpret her 
experiences in terms of supernatural forces. She 
has been able, however, to keep this from interfer- 
ing in her meeting reality in a practical way. Her 
continued disappointment and discouragement in 
regard to work is tending to make her withdraw 
from facing reality into her own world of “spiritual 
explanations.” 

Since the family’s standards were changed be- 
cause of lack of work, Mrs. B’s neuroticism has 
increased to such an extent that her daughter has 
been forced to stop school to stay home and take 
care of her. 

Serious domestic difficulty between Mr. and Mrs. 
W was at one time averted by the fact that Mr. W 
found a job and assumed his share of responsibility 
toward the family. The present situation—Mr. W 
has been unemployed for over a year—which de- 
creases the responsibility on the part of Mr. W 
and increases the worry and anxiety of Mrs. W, 
is tending to reopen the old domestic discord. 


It would seem that, since financial assist- 
ance is being given in most of these families, 
a feeling of security would be established. 
But the need for asking assistance does 
something to the individual which the giving 
of relief cannot erase. For families who 
have never had any contact with a social 
agency, who have always been self-support- 
ing, who have always been able to maintain 
certain standards, security means more than 
to know that this month they will have 
enough to pay for necessities. 

In discussing those effects of the depres- 
sion which are not visible as yet, Dr. Beran 
Wolfe claims that, 


@ The next twenty years, however, will show the 


terrific costs of our lack of social vision. Insane 
asylums and jails will be overcrowded and the 
available mental hygiene facilities, hopelessly inade- 


quate in time of prosperity, will be pathetically 
overcrowded in future years when the children who 
are experiencing devastating effects of the break- 
down of morale in parents today, will themselves 
have to face the problems of tomorrow. It re- 
quires no farsighted prophet to picture the disinte- 
gration of these stunted minds and bodies ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years from today. 
want and privation are the easily visible conse- 
quences of the depression. The effects of fear, of * 
the loss of self-confidence, of discouragement, of 
continued submission and masochism are to be 
counted as the more serious consequences of the 
depression. They are the liabilities which future 
generations will have to shonlder.* 


The case worker has attempted to encour- 
age the man out of work and interpret his 
difficulties to his wife. She has helped pro- 
vide recreational outlets for families who 
did not know how to make use of their 
leisure time. She has taught families how 
to live on limited incomes. In instances 
when it has been possible, she has provided 
made-work for the individual for whom 
continued unemployment would mean a 
complete disintegration of personality. 
Although she has made attempts to find 
work, these have for the most part been 
unsuccessful. The case worker has averted 
family disruption by helping individuals to a 
clearer understanding of one another. In 
fact, as part of her job, she has done and is 
continuing to do what is possible to lighten 
the reality which the unemployed person has 
to accept for the present. The effectiveness 
of any of these things in the face of con- 
tinued unemployment, fear, and insecurity is 
questionable. One is forced to admit that 
security for the future for any of these 
families has to be based on something 
stronger and more tangible than encourage- 
ment, interpretation, or hope. 


*“ Psycho-analyzing the Depression,” by Dr. 
Beran Wolfe. The Forum, April, 1932, p. 212. 
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Editorial Notes 


Professional Development 


T a recent conference of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, repre- 
sentatives of various professions open to 
women were asked to give a brief statement 
as to supply, demand, and outlook in each 
field of activity. From social work we get 
both a general and a specific impression. In 
group work and in case work there seems to 
be as always a “ dearth of available leaders 
and well-qualified people for strategic posi- 
tions.” In group work and in some fields 
of case work there is a curtailment of voca- 
tional opportunity, but “ professional leaders 
with adequate qualifications are still in 
demand.” 

In the field of family case work “the 
depression has brought tremendous de- 
mands upon family welfare agencies” par- 
ticularly in connection with emergency re- 
lief activities. According to a recent salary 
study there are 3,900 people employed in 
255 family welfare organizations. Of these, 
782 are listed as emergency workers. Pro- 
fessional school preparation, we are assured, 
is recognized increasingly and the supply of 
graduates has not yet caught up with the 
normal demand. Partly because of this 
many family agencies have reverted to their 
former practice of training new workers on 
the job, primarily for the emergency work 
in meeting economic need. 

The future prospects of these so-called 
emergency workers, it was pointed out, are 
problematical. But we must realize that 
their problems also involve the future of the 
professionally qualified worker who has 
received a thorough, well-rounded equip- 
ment through a school of social work. 
There is a real need at the moment to con- 
sider ways and means of conserving profes- 
sional values without in any way underesti- 
mating the tangible and essential contribu- 
tion of the so-called emergency worker. 
Miss Sytz, of the School of Social Work 
at Tulane University, suggests one approach 
drawn from experience in the “deep 
South ”: 


What is happening to, along with what may 
happen to, professional social work—now that the 
young college graduate with no professional edu- 
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cation and experience is finding it easy to obtain 
positions with social work agencies—is a matter 
of immediate and serious concern. 

Louisiana with over two million dollars for un- 
employment relief has Miss Eva Smill, Executive 
Secretary of the New Orleans Family Service 
Society, as Acting State Director of Relief. Miss 
Smill’s letter to the district supervisors is of 
interest. She writes: 


“In order to maintain uniform terminology in 
regard to the people who are taken on for the 
field in the Relief Division office you are urged 
to use the term ‘field worker’ rather than 
‘visitor, ‘case worker,’ or whatever other term 
you have used in the past. It is important that 
we do not confuse terms at this time and give 
the impression to the inexperienced people we 
are taking on that they are being prepared for 
social work. This, I believe, is very important. 

“ Therefore, will you please advise your field 
workers that their experience with the Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee will not prepare 
them for professional social work. I think they 
should know this. This viewpoint, if conveyed 
properly, will be of great help to the field of 
social work in the future.” 


In addition to this, salary distinctions are made 
between the social case workers and the field 
workers. 

The importance of steadfastly insisting upon 
professional education and experience as qualifica- 
tions for the social case worker cannot be ignored 
during this period of unemployment for, as 
Tawney so aptly says, “ The maintenance of pro- 
fessional independence and dignity against attempts 
to cheapen the service is not hostile to an efficient 
service, but, in the long run, a condition of it.” 


Nor is our responsibility to the profes- 
sion limited to a clearer terminology and 
differentiated salary schedules. The imme- 
diate situation offers an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity as well as a challenge to clarify and 
interpret professional content. Miss Feder, 
in her recent article’ indicated some of the 
characteristics which distinguish profes- 
sional from non-professional service in the 
field of social case work; the report of the 
Philadelphia Function Committee* discusses 
professional content from a somewhat dif- 
ferent angle. There is still, however, much 
to be done by way of articulating the posi- 
tive contribution of the professionally 
trained worker in meeting the community 
need for social services. Does the dis- 
tinctive contribution lie in what is done, 
or in the way in which it is done, in both 
these and in other elements besides? We 

*Tue Famity, December, 1932, page 275. 


*Tue Famity, October, 1931, page 186; and 
December, 1932, page 280. 
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assume that our obligation to analyze and 
articulate content, skills, and philosophy 
for the sake of the profession itself is fairly 
obvious and generally accepted; but from 





PATERNITY? 


the point of view of the valiant and devoted 
emergency aide (as well as the bewildered 
public) the obligation becomes imperative 
and immediate. 


Paternity? 


HE Church Mission of Help secretary thought- 

fully shook her head. She had been reading 
an article entitled “Case Work with the Unmarried 
Mother,”’! in which the writer stated, “I have never 
met a man who was entirely convinced that he was 
the father of the child born out of wedlock.” She 
had agreed with most of the statements, but that 
one sentence troubled her. Of course, she admitted, 
you cannot approach a man and say, “ Here you 
are; now let us face these facts.” C.M.H. attempts 
to have the girl sign an affidavit as to the child’s 
paternity before the worker approaches the man 
with the statement that the girl has named him as 
the father of her child. 

There are of course marry men who are not con- 
vinced of their responsibility in the matter, but 
also many who are. The secretary was thinking 
of some of the men and boys with whom C.M.H. 
had had contact. 

One man recently came to talk things over with 
her. He was a young mechanic who had been 
injured and had been ill in a hospital for many 
months. He didn’t realize what had happened to 
the girl when she left her home, presumably to 
study nursing in a nearby city. He was not told 
of the birth of the baby until many months later. 
When he was told of the birth of his son, he never 
for one momeiit questioned the child’s paternity 
and later married the girl. Two other children 
have been born to this couple. They have been 
living a happy, normal life for the past four years. 


“Will I walk straight into the arms of the law, 
if I come to a conference with you and the Legal 
Aid?” Assured that there were no bluecoats or 
detectives invited, a voice that tried to be manly 
replied, “O.K. I give up, and I'll hop right over.” 

Within five minutes an “open-job” collegiate 
Ford drove up. A fine looking chap dressed in 
corduroy slacks, a leather jacket and moccasins, 
disentangled himself from the car and introduced 
himself. 

He sprawled out in a chair and started to tell 
how he had secured a job, practically made one 
for himself, because he expected he would have to 
take some responsibility for his child. 

“ By the way, is it a boy or a girl we got? Tell 
me how things came out. You know I haven't 


*Tue Famiy, October, 1932, page 185. 


heard from Dottie for two months. I was just 
wondering when things would be happening.” 

He was glad to have the opportunity to talk. 
“T wish you'd include Dottie in this conference. 
We ought to make our plans together, if she hasn’t 
changed her mind since I went away hunting for 
a job.” 


An impetuous red-haired boy paced back and 
forth outside the office. “ You've got to let me go 
to the hospital to see her,” he was pleading eagerly 
with clenched fists. 

“ He looks like you, Pete.” 

“And does he have curly hair, too? Boy, oh 
boy! Let me see him!” 

This little drama came close to tragedy when the 
girl became ill following the baby’s birth and was 
taken to a sanatorium. 

Pete is working, waiting for the day when she 
will be well enough to return home, and they can 
be married. The baby is being cared for by the 
girl’s relatives, but Pete sees his son regularly and 
takes care of him nights when the foster parents 
go out. 


Jim, a youngster of twenty, acknowledges 
paternity boldly. From behind the wheel of a coal 
truck he shouted to the worker when both car and 
truck were stopped for a red light, “ Seen my son 
lately? Don’t you think he’s a swell kid? His 
hair is getting lighter and —” . green light. 

Overheard in another interview with unmarried 
fathers: “Joan and I really should get ‘hooked 
up.’ Twenty a week in a garage is not so hot, but 
I think we can manage. I’m worried about the 
baby. The boarding mother and father seem awful 
interested in him and I’m afraid he won’t know 
us, or he'll grow attached to the boarding people. 
He doesn’t seem to laugh for me the way he does 
for Mr. James.” 

In these unsettled times adventurous youth faces 
the consequences of its acts, often with chin up. 
When they are helped to face facts frankly, we 
find little dodging of responsibilities. 

No, thought the C.M.H. secretary, there are 
some men who may not be entirely convinced of 
the paternity of their children, but there are many 


who are. Acnes PENROSE 


Albany Church Mission of Help 
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Road Signs 


ROSSING Kansas from the west, following 

a well marked, much traveled, hard-surfaced 
highway, the Driver suddenly came upon the Road 
Sign “ Detour” pointing to a rough, rutty, slightly 
used dirt road. She pondered: other travelers in 
large numbers were hastening along the new 
stretch of pavement; could it be the new road was 
open and the workmen had forgotten to remove 
the sign? 

She ventured along the new road, knowing full 
well that there might come a point in this un- 
charted stretch which had been so recently under 
construction as to make it necessary to turn 
around and go back and follow the old dirt road. 
It was worth a venture, however, for all the best 
known experience and science in road building had 
gone into the new construction—engineering skills, 
knowledge of “all-weather” foundations, grading, 
surfacing, and up-keep. On and on it wound, mile 
after mile, like a beautiful shimmering ribbon on 
green velvet. 


Book 


HE Screntiric Basis or Socrat Work: 
Maurice J. Karpf. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1931, $3.75. 

This is a book closely packed with the results of 
thorough-going research and thoughtful conclu- 
sions based unerringly on careful analysis of 
sources. One finds throughout its pages the sure 
touch of a thoughtful, thoroughly grounded social 
worker of distinct professional consciousness. 

Dr. Karpf attempts to show that there is, or 
rather that there should be a scientific basis of 
social work formed from contributions of various 
fields of knowledge and of other professions or 
vocations. Because of the impracticability of 
studying the whole field, he has chosen the nar- 
rower one of family case work. He believes it to 
be sufficiently illustrative and typical of social 
work generally for his purposes and he expresses 
the hope that other branches of social work may 
receive similar consideration later. 

The book consists of four parts with a preface 
and introduction which describe rather completely 
the purpose and method of the study and give the 
author’s reasons, professional and personal, for 
making it. Part I is entitled “ What Knowledge 
do Social Workers Need?” In Part II is dis- 
cussed “What Knowledge do Social Workers 
(actually) Use?” The latter question is answered 
by an analysis of family case work records. The 
conclusion is reached that the knowledge that social 
workers need, as authoritatively stated in their 
literature and by their leaders from time to time, 
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Much farther along the Road Sign again came 
into view where the rough dirt “ Detour,” con- 
verging, lost itself in the new Highway. 

Time was when the rough dirt road was recog- 
nized by all travelers as the best available route to 
follow. It met, in the best way then possible, the 
need of the day. Time was when the same road 
builders evolved new methods from further experi- 
ence and research and again used the best known 
skills to meet the new need of’ the new day. Time 
came when travelers questioned the old Road Sign 
although it had been put in place to point the way. 
Time came when the new stretch in the road as 
yet uncharted was by far the best route to follow. 

Had this experience on the road, the Driver 
wondered, some contribution for our professional 
thinking? At what point is it wise to disregard 
old signs and venture along new routes, builded on 
the same foundations but with new methods and 
new materials? Routes so recent in building they 
are as yet without Road Signs? 

Sara A. Brown 


Reviews 


is, to a limited extent only, the knowledge which 
they actually are using. The former is on a well 
developed scientific plane. The latter is still in the 
stage of trial and error, of subjective judgments, of 
emotionalized attitudes and, therefore, of unsound 
conclusions and actions. Part III takes up the 
subject of Schools of Social Work and the equip- 
ment which prospective social workers are receiv- 
ing from them in preparation for the practice of 
their profession. Part IV suggests “How May 
Social Work Acquire a Scientific Basis?” 

The author throws down the challenge in these 
words : 

Is she [the social worker], as some maintain, 
merely a servant of the rich to carry the sop which 
they throw the poor, thus postponing the day of 
social revolution when a better and more equitable 
social organization will be brought into being, or 
is she carrying on an important function which 
society needs, has always needed, and is likely to 
need in one way or another as long as it is organ- 
ized for complex living? 

Reading through the pages that follow, one is 
not sure at any time what the reply to this question 
may be, and therefore is rather pleased to find it 
given near the end in these words: 


There can be no question, therefore, at least so 
far as the social worker is concerned, that social 
work is necessary, must go on, and that society is 
the better for its functioning. 


But he writes elsewhere: 

Social work cannot hope to be as effective as it 
might be unless it bases its techniques on more 
adequate scientific data than is now the case. Nor 
can it hope to acquire the status and recognition 
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due it as an important profession unless it accumu- 
lates a body of knowledge and principles which will 
distinguish the professionally trained social worker 
from the untrained worker and from lay persons 
attempting to attack the same problems. The pro- 
fessionally trained social worker should be equipped 
with the specialized knowledge and experience 
which are the possession of the social work fra- 
ternity by virtue of its continuous search after the 
truths regarding man and his social life, developed 
by the different sciences and applicable to social 
work problems. He should not be obliged to de- 
pend on his own life experience to provide the 
knowledge which will give him the sureness of 
touch and certainty of approach necessary to a high 
type of professional practice. He should be able 
to avoid the waste and uncertainty of self-acquired 
kr.owledge and skill based upon his own limited 
outlook and experience. 


A casual reader might form the impression that 
the professionalization of social work is an end in 
itself rather than the means to a greater end. He 
might wish that the author had discussed more 
fully the matter of volunteer and lay participation 
and the extent to which all developments in social 
work are conditioned on “public opinion” or at 
least upon the opinion and attitudes of certain lay 
citizens. This is a factor not to be observed in the 
professions with which social work seeks to com- 


pare itself. 

The author’s conclusions may be summed up in 
his own words: 

The problem of placing social work on a scien- 
tific basis has at least three phases. These are: 
(1) the need for the discovery and formulation of 
the necessary scientific principles underlying 
human nature and social organization; (2) the 
problem of developing and testing the applications 
of these principles; and (3) the utilization of these 
applications for the treatment of human problems. 
Accordingly, there is need for three groups of 
people. There should be, first, the social scientists, 
people who will carry on the necessary research for 
the discovery of the Jaws or principles of human 
behavior. These will probably be people who are 
interested in pure science, and will no doubt be in 
large part the teachers of the social sciences in the 
universities. The second group should consist of 
technologists, people whose primary function it will 
be to interpret the findings of the first group and 
develop the applications of these principles to con- 
crete human situations. This group may well be 
made up of the teachers in the schools of social 
work. Finally, there is need for a group of prac- 
titioners, to utilize the applications developed in the 
everyday problems with which social work is 
concerned. 


It would be difficult to overrate the value of this 
book and the extent to which it will clarify the 
thinking of social workers in the important matter 
of the development of their vocation into a profes- 
sion. It will be one of the chief factors in this 
development and itself become an instrument of 
bringing to pass what Dr. Karpf so earnestly and 
convincingly urges. 

Matcotm S. Nicos 
Family, Welfare Society of Boston 


ABOR AGREEMENTS IN CoAL Mines: A Case 
Study of the Administration of Agreements 
Between Miners’ and Operators’ Organiza- 

tions in the Bituminous Coal Mines of Illinois: 

Louis Bloch. Russell Sage Foundation, New 

York, 1931, 513 pp., $2.00. 

For years, the United Mine Workers of America 
and the Coal Operators’ Association of Illinois 
have struggled to work out an industrial code— 
principles of law and order that would set stand- 
ards of human relations in their industry—stand- 
ards determining how miners may receive just pay 
for a fair day’s work under the varying and diff- 
cult conditions of digging coal; how men may be 
equitably employed and discharged; how manage- 
ment may be left free to conduct business efficiently 
and yet checked against abuse and arbitrary power 
The potentialities of such a code for the men living 
under it need hardly be pointed out for those who 
work with wage earners. Yet again and again it 
has been—and is now—jeopardized in the warfare 
forced upon Illinois by the coal fields of Kentucky, 
Alabama, and West Virginia where the miners’ 
union has been unable to gain a foothold. 

Under present conditions the Illinois Code can 
work only if the Illinois mires pay a fair profit. 
But when non-union areas are able to sell at 
cheaper prices based upon the lower wages that can 
be forced upon unorganized men, profit becomes 
impossible. Parallel cuts in wages must ultimately 
be made; whereupon competitive employers beyond 
the reach of industry’s “law” cut below the first 
lower level. What has prevailed in the coal fields 
is the natural consequence of such jungle rules— 
fight to the death of operator as well as worker, 
cutting wages to cut prices to get business only to 
have to cut wages again to offer still lower prices 
to get business, until bankruptcy and starvation, 
with strikes and violence in between, dog the line of 
battle. Thus the Illinois Code seeks to fly a for- 
lorn flag against foes made ruthless by the very 
implications of their own individualism, while so- 
ciety must finally pay the costs not only of the 
casualties of warfare, but also of the waste of an 
irreplaceable natural resource in a planless, over- 
developed basic industry. 

What gives the Illinois Code its wider signifi- 
cance, of course, is that the trouble in the coal 
industry is typical of the underlying difficulty of 
industry as a whole. Chaotic, planless, anarchistic, 
tumbling society into the miseries and agonies of 
periodic depressions, of want amid plenty—never 
even in the most prosperous times offering a sense 
of security, how can we do case work with families 
who must build their lives on such an uncertain 
economic foundation? Industrial codes offer one 
avenue of progress from an industry-ridden human- 
ity to a humanly-controlled industry. Founded on 
human values and aiming to protect human per- 
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sonality, they obviously create a sound background 
for the task of social workers. Given such codes 
in a stabilized industry and the task of the family 
case worker becomes clarified and immeasurably 
easier. Without such codes, in an unstabilized 
industry the task of the case workers becomes 
essentially impossible, for it sets them to help 
make individual adjustments against a social or- 
ganization which permits of no order and so of no 
enduring adjustments. 

Case workers must somehow, as citizens and as 
professionals who come in contact with human 
wreckage, make articulate for us and for the 
American public just what our ruthless, competi- 
tive civilization is doing to destroy both itself and 
the human beings who must live under it. Labor 
Agreements in Coal Mines presents them with 
some excellent arguments. 

B. M. SELEKMAN 
Associated Jewish Charities, Boston 


OCIAL PLANNING IN ComMMuUNITY CHESTS 
AND Councits: Association of Community 
Chests and Councils, Graybar Building, New 

York, 1931, 47 pp., $.50. 

This pamphlet contains three chapters from a 
forthcoming handbook on the administration of 
community chests and councils. The title, Social 
Planning, does not clearly indicate the pamphlet’s 
scope, as the first two chapters, Underlying Prin- 
ciples and The Executive and His Board, deal with 
administration rather than social planning. The 
last chapter, Social Planning, occupies a little more 
than half of the 47 pages. It discusses briefly a 
number of the practical problems of community 
planning, suggests seven “types of council activi- 
ties,” and includes digests of certain formulations 
of standards in various fields produced by councils 
of social agencies. 

ArTHUR DUNHAM 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 


HE Famitty: 
Jessie Ridgway Runner. 
1931, 615 pp., $4.00. 
This substantial volume is a_ collection of 
“Source Materials for the Study of Family and 
Personality.” The articles and excerpts of which 
it is composed number in excess of one hundred 
and are, therefore, short. They are organized 
according to a well-developed and progressive out- 
line which makes the book readily useful in teach- 
ing. The chapters begin with readable discussions 
which connect the papers themselves, and end with 
useful suggestions for further reading. This is, 
probably, the best collection of readings available 
on the family. 
Like the virtues of Stevenson’s donkey, however, 


Edward Byron Reuter and 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 
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the individual merits of this book must be balanced 
against the vices of its race. Its race springs from 
a union of standardized education and limited 
library facilities. Instead of encouraging the 
student to browse for himself, to come into contact 
with the raw materials, this sort of book provides 
all the necessary “ outside readings.” In eliminat- 
ing all footnotes contained in the originals it en- 
courages generalized thinking, and—almost as 
bad—leads to occasional errors. (For example, a 
paper by one of the editors, on page 100, naively 
blunders upon a much disputed point.) The 
“sources” are neither uniform in quality nor 
representative of differing places and _ schools. 
Among the hundred and more authors one will 
search with but scant success for a foreigner or for 
a person of a past generation. 

These statements are criticisms not of the book 
itself but of the average college course on the 
family. The editors have supplied what the 
teachers want. They have supplied a convenient 
kaleidoscope of current writings in the field of 
domestic relations. In filling this demand the 
editors have done a commendable job. The re- 
viewer's is a voice in the wilderness. 

GrorrrEY May 
Johns Hopkins University 
HE Famiry IN THE Present Socrat ORpeER: 
Ruth Lindquist. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1931, 241 pp., $2.50. 


This book is the second of two covering a report 
on a research project, the first designed to sum- 
marize “the means by which parents could promote 
healthful and satisfying family life,” the second to 
reveal the “helps which society can provide for 
the family.” The main purpose underlying the 
research itself seems to be concerned with family 
management rather than the processes of family 
interaction and of the relation between the well- 
being of the family and the community rather than 
the subtler forms of interplay between these groups. 
Thus the study is primarily interested in home- 
making as such, although the family is by no 
means neglected. This interpretation is strength- 
ened by the intent expressed of studying the experi- 
ences in home-making of successful families and not 
the experiences of failure in family adjustments. 

The author of this modest volume seems to have 
successfully carried out her purpose. In the book 
will be found much concerning the sources of 
fatigue, worry, and friction in family life; the 
factors affecting home-making; economic needs; 
education for marriage and parenthood; and the 
communal institutions which bear on the promotion: 
of successful family life. From the standpoint of 
home economics and of family social work, this 
book should be welcomed by teachers and students 
in these fields and by intelligent parents who just 
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now seem vastly confused in facing their fai.oy 
world. The book has a value for research students 
in the careful description of the procedure involved 
in the study and in the schedules published in the 
appendix. 

Of note as well as of merit is an intriguing chap- 
ter on the Family in the Changing Social Order, 
in which the chief social factors involving the 
form, patterns, and attitudes of the present day 
family are skilfully analyzed, much after the cur- 
rent fashion of the sociologists. A chapter on 
Research in the Field of the Family reviews the 
major approaches of scientific students of the 
family and is probably as concise and as revealing 
a summary as may be found in the literature of the 
family. 

That the findings of the study are based upon a 
selected group of 306 families, taken from the 
ranks of mothers who in college or high school 
specialized in home economics, need not unduly 
alarm us. On the contrary the findings are on that 
account capable of intelligent interpretation and 
suggest the need of similar special studies of other 
groupings which may be specifically singled out. 


E,. T. Kruecek 
Vanderbilt University 


ACIAL Facrors 1n AMERICAN INDUSTRY: 
Herman Feldman. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1931, 318 pp., $4.00. 

The names of Feldman and Lasker assure us 
that studies in the field and classroom, supervised 
by these men, will make this book a real tool for 
social workers on the firing line. 

The table of contents has listed eleven chapters 
for the three hundred easily read pages. The sub- 
titles of the headings make us want to read at least 
the first part at one sitting. The races considered 
are the Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Mexicans, and Indians, and several European white 
races which have come to the United States as 
industrial immigrants for the most part. 

Current material is used for illustration, such as 
the disaster to Judge Parker for his racial attitude; 
the production of “ Green Pastures” as the triumph 
of one emancipated race in interpreting the suffer- 
ings of another emancipated race. 

The scope of the book is well set forth in the 
introduction from which the following quotations 
are taken: 

Race antipathy is a judgment, usually a pre- 
judgment, with an adverse emotional content. 

The space allotted to the various groups is based 
largely on the severity of the hardships: which their 
racial adjustment in industry involves, rather than 


upon the importance of their present racial contri- 
butions to the nation or to industry. . . . 


Since industry’s way of remedying a condition is 
to proceed by definite managerial program, we shall 
indicate largely from the successful experience of 
employers, the methods for making progress in this 
situation. 

In the matter of the social responsibilities of 
industry, the authors state that, “ There are others 
to whom this is no mere matter of idealism but one 
of common sense and business advantage, and who 
are impressed with the wastes and losses of inflex- 
ible mental attitudes in a dynamic industrial 
society.” 

Mary P. WHEELER 
New Jersey State Emergency Relief 
Administration 


HE British System oF Socrat INSURANCE: 
Percy Cohen. Columbia University Press, 
1932, 278 pp., $3.50. 

This volume contains chapters on the British 
health insurance; widows’, orphans’, and old age 
contributory pensions; old age pensions acts, 1908- 
1924 (non-contributory ) ; unemployment insurance; 
workmen’s compensation; and industrial assurance. 

This is a much needed handbook on the British 
scheme for social insurance. It is non-technical 
but concise and reliable. At the beginning of each 
chapter is given a chronological summary which 
contains a kaleidoscopic background for the salient 
features of the Acts of Parliament, and their appli- 
cation to the different sections of the population. 
The book is well done, and makes a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature in the field. It should 
prove especially valuable to sociologists, social 
workers, economists, legislators, and others inter- 
ested in the British experiment with social 
insurance. 

H. G. DuNCAN 
Tulane University 





SOCIAL WELFARE LAWS of the FORTY-EIGHT STATES 
1931 SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE NOW READY 


A compilation of the laws relating to the dependent 
and defective classes of society of all the states. 


Annual loose-leaf supplement giving the new legis- 
lation of forty states now ready. oor laws, 
children laws, juvenile court laws, probation and 
parole, mothers pensions, old age pensions, and 
laws of public relief, mental hygiene laws, 
and kindred subjects are written as passed by and 
in force and effect in the various states. Keep 
your main volume up to date. It is now entirely out 
of date as all the states have held legislatures since 
the first edition in 1930. 


Second edition now out $10.00. Includes all laws 
up to and including 1930. Main volume $10. An- 
nual Supplement $5. Extra binder for Supplement 
$1 additional. Work has now run into two volumes. 


Address Wenve.tt Huston, 
603 Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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